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PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY IN to11.! 


HE first decade of the twentieth century has its intel- 

lectual physiognomy, as does every century and indeed 

every year. If, however, we desire to comprehend the basic 

movements that dominate contemporary intellectual life, we 

must extend our survey and interpret these movements in rela- 
tion to the past. 

Taking this larger historical area into account, contemporary 
philosophy is an attempt to reconstruct on a new foundation the 
universalism of antiquity. The ancient philosophy, Indic as well 
as Greek, was essentially universalistic, i. e., the opposition be- 
tween subject and object, between psychical and physical, dis- 
appears in the ultimate unity of the world. Its point of departure 
is neither the ego nor its counterpart, the non-ego, but the 
totality, which comprehends in itself both ego and non-ego. 
The Christian middle-ages established the fundamental dualism 
of subject and object, and the modern philosophy of nature is 
based on this antithesis; one of its essential aims is to exclude 
from the conception of the object every factor originating in the 
subjective sphere, 7. e., all anthropomorphism. The physical 
world is a completely self-contained, independent system, ex- 
plicable by its own laws, a pure mechanism. Reaction against 
this extreme objectivism appeared as early as Leibniz and Berke- 
ley, whose ideas threatened to modify the notion of psychical 
and intellectual. When, on the one hand, the Kantian philos- 
ophy brought the objectivistic, purely naturalistic point of view 
to its extreme expression, it prepared the way, on the other 
hand, for the transition to a new stage of development through 
its critical determination of the insuperable limits of the mathe- 
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matical-mechanical area. This movement was furthered by 
Rousseau and especially by Goethe and the Romantic theories. 
A profounder principle of union between subject and the external 
world was sought. Nature is not regarded in contemporary 
thought, as a naively anthropomorphized system, but as a living, 
intrinsically active whole, not a mechanism but an organism; 
and here it is that we find the kinship between contemporary 
thought and ancient universalism. The rigid dualism between 
subject and object is resolved in a higher, universal unity. Un- 
doubtedly Goethe went too far in his condemnation of the 
mathematical, mechanical, analytical method, which had estab- 
lished this dualism and had converted it into an absolute. The 
legitimate, permanent content of his philosophy finds expression 
in philosophical romanticism, especially in the philosophy of 
Schelling. The centre of gravity is here placed in the objective 
universe. Fichte’s world-ego had already burst the individual's 
shell and expanded it into a cosmic principle. Schelling and, 
later, Hegel take as their starting point the absolute, which 
generates out of itself the whole of reality, subjective as well as 
objective. Their concept of the absolute is, to be sure, a notion 
with essentially differentiated implications, a notion that does not 
eliminate the distinction between physical and psychical, but 
permits them to persist in undiminished significance. 

The establishment of a world-formula, which shall be neither 
one-sidedly subjective nor one-sidedly objective, adapted to 
include within itself all kinds and degrees of being, continued 
to be the great problem of the 19th century. The solution of 
the problem was not sought exclusively in philosophical romanti- 
cism. While this solution had its origin in Kant, another method, 
that of positivism, is traceable to Hume. The world-formula of 
positivism says: ‘‘ Everything is appearance and there is nothing 
beyond sensible appearance.”” There is no metaphysical distinc- 
tion between the physical and the psychical; both are phe- 
nomenal complexes which differ from one another exclusively 
in composition and grouping. Mach and Avenarius have de- 
veloped this doctrine with the greatest consistency. Under 
positivism, in the wider sense, is to be classified neo-Kantianism, 
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in so far as it undertakes to eliminate the notion of the thing-in- 
itself and to establish a pure phenomenalism. A distinction, 
however, is to be noted in the fact that neo-Kantianism aims 
at the establishment of an absolute, which it seeks not in a 
metaphysical but in a logical principle. Neo-Kantianism sets 
a limit to the principle of relativity in constant, unambiguous, 
intellectual values. In this philosophy of values we see again 
an universalistic trend, for values are ascribable neither to a 
subjective nor to an objective reality. They represent a higher, 
a ‘third’ realm of self-contained postulates, independent of all 
reality. This is the fundamental trend of modern logicism, 
which has acquired significance and currency not merely by its 
narrower relation to Kant. 

The interest in metaphysics is constantly on the increase. 
The most recent philosophy has returned to the problem of 
being and to the search for a comprehensive, an universal concept, 
especially in a spirit akin to romanticism. The ultimate union 
of things is not to be sought in the fact that all sensible reality 
is phenomenal, but in the fact that everything flows from the 
same metaphysical source. We note this tendency in the most 
recent and distinctive philosophical movements, in neo-Hegelian- 
ism and in the intuitionalism of Bergson; a cross-section of 
contemporary thought would show the constant shifting of the 
centre of gravity from the logical to the metaphysical. 

One of the most notable philosophical events of the past year 
was undoubtedly the fourth International Philosophical Congress, 
which held its sessions in Bologna from the sixth to the eleventh 
of April, under the presidency of Professor Enriques. The part 
taken by German scholars in this congress was relatively small. 
Kiilpe, Leonard Nelson and Graf Keyserling were prominent. 
Kiilpe gave a careful, finely analyzed presentation of the doc- 
trine of the real in its several stages of development. The ten- 
dency in the development of the concept of the real is gradually to 
eliminate the metaphysical in favor of concrete penetration 
into the sensibly given. Nelson’s address on The Impossibility 
of Epistemology was a condensed presentation of the main theses 
of his published work on Das sogenannte Erkenntnisproblem. The 
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positive outcome of his discussion was insistence on immediate 
knowledge, i. ¢., of the real, as the knowledge of logical truth, 
a position which he opposed to the theories of mediate, re- 
flective thought, thought vested in judgment. In this respect 
Nelson approximates in a definite way the standpoint of in- 
tuition, represented by Losskij and Bergson. Keyserling’s ad- 
dress on Metaphysical Reality offered nothing beyond an extract 
from the main chapter of his work Prolegomena to the Philosophy 
of Nature, published in 1911. The address was nevertheless 
interesting, because of its noteworthy difference from the views 
of the other German philosophers. Keyserling stands entirely 
aloof from the transcendental movement; he is a biological meta- 
physicist. His central concept is that of life. In this respect he 
approximates on the one hand pragmatism, and on the other 
hand the doctrine of Bergson. According to Keyserling there is 
no ‘third realm’ of values; metaphysical reality is life, which 
eludes all physical explanation, especially all mechanistic explana- 
tion. If logical values, and in general all intellectual values, 
are only the products of ceaselessly generative life, then they 
must be subject to the relativity of Becoming, and the conceptual 
structure of philosophy must lack all fixed and absolute criteria. 
Consequently Keyserling’s theory, as every other theory of this 
type, lacks all stable foundation. One can very well hold to the 
transcendental point of view and nevertheless avoid the blind 
alley into which modern logicism, with its doctrine of the exclu- 
sively conceptual character of being, has strayed. One can, asa 
matter of fact, unite an intuitive epistemological doctrine with 
transcendentalism, as demanded in Bergson’s masterly address 
on The Spirit of Philosophy. 1 would even say that the funda- 
mental problem of the philosophy of the future lies just in the 
reconciliation of the transcendental and metaphysical points of 
view. Most of the advocates of pragmatism make the same 
mistake as Keyserling. At the Bologna Congress, Schiller of 
Oxford defended pragmatism with the same arguments employed 
by him at the Heidelberg Congress three years earlier. Schiller’s 
address on Error was, therefore, mainly a repetition of the contro- 
versy awakened by his paper at the earlier Congress. He has 
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brought his main theses together in a volume entitled Humanism,} 
which has been translated into German as a contribution to the 
philosophy of pragmatism. When Schiller maintains that the 
primary criterion of falsity is annulment of presupposition by 
consequences, extreme pragmatism is justly exposed to the charge 
of absurdity. Does his theory lay claim to merely conditional 
epistemological value? Does it not at least presuppose the un- 
conditional validity of the laws of logic? It does, as a matter of 
fact, make quite specific and unambiguous predications regarding 
reality, which cannot be refined away without throwing the 
theory itself overboard. It postulates that there is a world of 
objects and a world of subjects which react upon objects by a 
uniform law; one of these fixed and purposive forms of reaction 
is what we call truth or knowledge. One sees the evident circle 
in which the theory moves, when it undertakes to account for 
ultimate truth and knowledge. If pragmatism or humanism is 
a philosophy of orientation, it must assume that there is a uni- 
formly established reality, for orientation is possible only in a 
real world of such uniformity. The transformation of axioms 
into postulates, demanded by Schiller, is limited at least by 
those axioms whereby the logical process of such transformation 
is accomplished. Furthermore, the concept of biological adapta- 
tion is employed by the pragmatists in varying senses, some- 
times in a narrow, material sense, and at other times in much 
wider, ideal senses. The application of the category of ideality 
to sensible phenomena is regarded by Schiller as a vital necessity, 
no less than is belief in personal immortality and a moral world- 
order. Between what the Darwinian theory of selection char- 
acterizes as postulates of conduct and Kant’s postulates of the 
practical reason, there is a tremendous interval and the philos- 
ophy of pragmatism must measure this with critical precision, 
if it is to lay any claim to a strict epistemological basis. 

One must mention here the address, presented in a section of 
the Congress by the distinguished Indologist Paul Deussen, 
concerning his complete edition of Schopenhauer’s works in ten 
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volumes. In connection with the address, prospectuses were 
circulated regarding Deussen’s monumental work: Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie,’ giving an outline plan of the entire 
work, including the unpublished parts. The first part, in three 
volumes, now complete, contains the philosophy of India. The 
second part, to be published in three volumes, will treat of the 
philosophy of Europe. Of this second part, the first division, 
covering the philosophy of the Greeks, has already appeared. 
The last division will cover biblical-medizval and modern philos- 
ophy. Deussen’s fundamental view-point is clearly seen in his 
discussion of Greek philosophy. Epistemology recedes into the 
background; the primary interest is metaphysics, and the bias 
of the Indian doctrine of Atman is apparent. Nevertheless, 
Deussen is just in his treatment of the peculiar genius of Greek 
philosophy, the systems of which are more sharply differentiated 
than in the Indian philosophy. 

Closely connected with Kant and neo-Kantianism is a series of 
articles in the Kantstudien. Amongst these I wish to call attention 
to Cassirer’s essay on Aristoteles und Kant, which is a criticism 
of Gérland’s work on the relation of Aristotle and Kant to the 
notion of theoretical knowledge. Two fundamental tendencies 
in philosophy are evident here: Aristotle starts with the fact, 
with the substantial, and proceeds from this to relations: Kant 
pursues the opposite course; relation is the factor of primary 
importance in the critical philosophy; things are merely bearers 
of relations,— a mode of thought which corresponds with the idea 
of a complete system. This explanation and evaluation of the 
critical philosophy is evidently closely connected with the views 
which dominate Cassirer’s work on Substanzbegriff und Funktions- 
begriff. 

In a later part of this report I shall discuss the article of 
Driesch on the Category of Individuality and Ebbinghaus’s essay 
on Benedetto Croce’s Hegel. 

A very important undertaking of the Kant-Gesellschaft is the 
publication of reprints of such writings as have affected the de- 
velopment of intellectual life in the last two centuries, and which 
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in spite of their indispensability have become obsolete in the 
book trade. In this series there has been planned the publication 
of twenty-five volumes. The first volume to appear is the well- 
known work of E. G. Schulze entitled Aenesidemus oder tiber die 
Fundamente der vom Professor Reinhold in Jena gelieferten Ele- 
mentarphilosophie, edited by Dr. Arthur Liebert. The argu- 
ments adduced in this work against the critical philosophy and 
not merely against Reinhold’s exposition of the same, are worthy 
of careful consideration today because of their profound insight. 
It is here apparent, a fact remarked upon by Vaihinger in his 
Commentar, that many questions which confront recent Kantian 
study, had been thrashed out long ago, and as a matter of fact, 
so far as orientation in the subject is concerned, frequently better 
and more clearly than in later writings. 

Skepticism, as held by the author (Schulze), does not negate 
the postulate of a primary point of departure for philosophy. He 
finds, however, such a point of departure exclusively in the imme- 
diate facts of consciousness and in the principles of formal logic. 
Predication concerning the nature of things in themselves, on 
metaphysical reality, and on the absolute competency of the 
human epistemological faculty is, on the contrary, impossible, 
and constantly leads astray into the blind alley of dogmatism. 
Kant’s fundamental mistake is held to be a violation of his own 
principle: the transition from what must be thought to what 
must be real. From the fact that the necessary synthetic judg- 
ments can arise only from the mind, is deduced in an over-hasty 
fashion the conclusion that the mind is also in reality the source 
of the same. This conception of criticism is evidently psycholo- 
gistic, and, as a matter of fact, Reinhold never got beyond the 
standpoint of psychology, Within this narrow compass, one 
must, however, admire the keen insight with which the inade- 
quacies of the new doctrine, which in many quarters was then 
fanatically advocated, were exposed. 

The work of Bruno Bauch entitled Studien zur Philosophie der 
exacten Wissenschaften' is closely related to the philosophy of 
criticism. There are five important studies combined in the 
volume: (1) on the relation of philosophy to natural science; (2) 
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on the problem of universal experience; (3) experience and ge- 
ometry in their epistemological relations: (4) criticism and natu- 
ral philosophy in the system of Otto Liebmann; (5) the analysis 
of the problem of substance and the logical arrangement of the 
points of view. The several studies concern chiefly epistemo- 
logical and methodological problems. In the first study the rela- 
tion between the inductive and deductive methods is investigated, 
an inquiry which aims to show that the distinction between induc- 
tion and deduction is not an absolute one, neither is it rejected 
as conventional and artificial. As factors of ‘resolution’ and 
‘composition,’ they supplement and interpenetrate one another 
in the analytical method. Especially in the investigation of 
nature, this reciprocal relationship is apparent. “If we have 
regard not merely to the external procedure, but to the internal 
structure of the inductive method, it will be seen that this pro- 
cedure acquires its significance and its possibility only through a 
rigid, logically uniform, articulation; it will be seen that induction 
does not proceed merely from particular to universal, but that it 
does and can do this only under the presupposition of an univer- 
sal, which has for the method the significance of a general internal 
law, and this internal law makes the external procedure possible. 
One must, therefore, observe that induction has an universal 
not merely for its end, but, quite as much as deduction, has an 
universal for its presupposition. This presupposition of an 
universal in induction may be characterized as the deductive 
factor in induction.”” One could not make the transition from 
particular to universal, unless from the very start one were in 
possession of a fixed notion of orientation, in terms of which the 
separate examples are classified. Thought expresses in this sub- 
sumption and arrangement, indeed, its most peculiar property. 
It rediscovers itself in nature, so that the problem presented in 
inductive investigation comes back in the last analysis to the 
problem of the harmony between being and thought, i. e., to the 
problem of the interpretability of nature. Bauch undertakes to 
solve the problem by postulating the empirically given, 7. e., the 
factor independent of the subject, as itself a logically necessary pre- 
supposition, through which alone the objectivity of the investi- 
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gation of nature is guaranteed. The uniformity of form is 
thus made to include the uniformity of content. The 
extension of a priori form to content, which characterizes the 
most recent phase of neo-Kantianism, represented by Cassirer, 
Cohen, and Natorp, is employed also by Bauch, in a manner, of 
course, that bears a more empiristic stamp. This position is also 
evident in the other essays, a position which is polemically 
opposed no less to a vague positivism, a philosophy of pure 
factuality, than it is to an exaggerated dialectic of the concept. 
The second essay aims to show that experience is in no wise to be 
regarded as a given, but as a problem. Not even is the ultimate 
sensible substrate of experience, the manifold, absolutely given, 
as if it stood outside of relationship to logical activity. On the 
contrary, experience demands this logical factor in order 
thereby to unfold. The last essay discusses the historical 
and systematic bearings of various viewpoints on the evolution 
of the problem of substance. Development proceeds from the 
naive realism of the copy-theory to mechanism and materialism, 
from this to dynamism and the philosophy of energy, then to 
spiritualism, to positivism, and finally to criticism, in which the 
abrogation of metaphysics is complete. One scarcely needs to 
say that Bauch decides for the critical solution of the problem, 
a fact evident from his general position and particularly from 
his monograph on the notion of substance, to which I referred in 
my last year’s report. Substance is regarded neither as an 
external nor as an internal reality, nor as merely reciprocal rela- 
tion between sensible qualities, but purely as a concept and 
fundamental postulate. Positivism is decisively rejected. I 
doubt, however, whether the transcendental investiture of 
the problem is sufficient to clothe entirely its metaphysical 
content. Between Bauch and Cassirer there is a good deal of 
common ground, but also a number of differences. 

As a convincing sign that the methodological principles of 
modern epistemology are beginning to find their way into other 
fields of inquiry, may be cited Kelsen’s work Hauptprobleme der 
Staatsrechtslehre Itisan attempt, carried out with logical rigor 
and energy, to apply the principles of transcendentalism to the 
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philosophy of law. The author takes as his starting point the 
distinction between norm and law of nature, between what ought 
to be and what is, between the normative and explicative methods, 
in order to develop the peculiar factor that determines the prin- 
ciple of law. This factor is not discoverable at the level of what 
is (sein), but at the level of what ought to be (sollen). It is 
falsely characterized as teleological. The causal and teleological 
viewpoints are not mutually exclusive; on the contrary, in every 
idea of purpose the causal principle is so far included, as its 
realization is a part of the scheme of cause and effect. Both 
belong to the sphere of being; both equally lack the character- 
istic features of the norm, which mark the principle of law. The 
notion of responsibility is derived from a comparison of the 
norm with empirical facts, in so far as these facts can be related 
toa subject. Here the question is not what the subject has done 
or left undone, but merely what he ought to have done. In the 
problem of responsibility, the will plays a réle which is in no 
wise completely commensurate with its psychological meaning. 
Will is interpreted here not as a concrete real process, but as a 
notional construction; it represents the reference of final respon- 
sibility to the inner man. It is closely related to the concept of 
will developed by Cohen in his Ethik des reinen Wollens, a fact 
readily understood, because Kelsen’s method is also anti-psy- 
chologistic and transcendental. The introduction of these prin- 
ciples into a territory, which had hitherto been partially closed 
to them, and rigorous adherence to them, constitute the great 
merit of the book, for which one could wish a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the development of the philosophy of law. 
Reininger’s Philosophie des Erkennens' is also inspired by the 
spirit of criticism. Although this extraordinarily solid work 
presents the chief movements of epistemology in historical se- 
quence, its purpose is systematic and critical. This is evident 
from the introduction on the concept of knowledge and epis- 
temology. The characteristic mark of knowledge is its relation 
to object (Gegenstandsbeziehung). While in unreflective expe- 
rience, idea and object are given as undifferentiated unity, knowl- 
edge tends constantly to sunder itself from its object and seeks to 
1 Leipsig, Barth, 1911, pp. iv, 164. 
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regain the object by copying it. This differentiating factor in 
knowledge, which establishes at once its dualistic character, is, 
in its fundamental significance, clearly grasped by Reininger, and 
is brought into immediate relation with the analysis of conscious- 
ness into subject and object. Three factors must be distin- 
guished here; the content of the idea, the feeling of trans-sub- 
jective necessity, and the reflection which objectifies this feeling 
and relates it to something outside of the field of the idea. The 
examination of this trans-subjective factor is the peculiar problem 
of epistemology. Epistemology may not, therefore, proceed from 
definite results of knowledge, inasmuch as it aims in a transcen- 
dental, regressive sense to unmask its presuppositions. This 
tendency is historically developed in the systems of rationalism, 
empiricism, and criticism. Every epistemology that lays claim 
to completeness must reckon with these systems. Reininger 
does this in a thorough and stimulating way. The valuable ele- 
ment in his investigation is its restriction to the central factor of 
the problem: what is meant by knowledge and by what means is 
it realized? 

The first attempt to solve this problem is found in rationalism, 
especially in the rationalism of Descartes, which Reininger ex- 
plains with fine insight, although he interprets Descartes and 
the other exponents of rationalism too much through the medium 
of the critical philosophy. Descartes’s epistemology is char- 
acterized as an attempt to interpret the possibility of rational 
knowledge through the relation of human thought to the creative 
cosmic reason. This standpoint is maintained by the rationalism 
of Spinoza and Leibniz, the latter of whom prepares the way 
for the critical philosophy by discovering the origin and justifica- 
tion of the highest rational truths no longer, as Descartes did, 
in the will, but in the understanding, of God, consequently not in 
an alien but in a kindred sphere of absolute intellectuality. Ina 
similar way Reininger presents the chief outlines of empiricism, 
in which he distinguishes a dogmatic and a skeptical element. 
The empirical philosophy proceeds on a realistic basis to idealistic 
consequences: that is its inner contradiction, which transcends 
the system. Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume mark 
the several stages of this process. Hume adopts a platform, 
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already outlined by Bacon, which aims at the maximum objecti- 
fication of knowledge, involving, however, the dissolution and 
annihilation of the subject. The result of this is to split up the 
objective world into a chaos of unrelated fragments. The reduc- 
tion of the real to the immediately given signifies at once the 
abandonment of all order and, consequently, of all knowableness 
of the actual. Hume finds himself, therefore, confronted with the 
need of a recourse similar to that employed by Descartes, in order 
to rescue the possibility of knowledge: 7. e., he finds anchorage in 
a transcendent principle which he calls the ‘wisdom of nature.’ 
If this principle is logically carried out, it develops into what in 
Kant is called the ‘might of reason,’ so that both movements, 
the empirical and the rationalistic, of themselves, issue in the 
critical. In his exposition of the Kantian philosophy, Reininger 
shows himself to be a strict transcendentalist. The most im- 
portant thing here is the way in which Reininger delimits the 
transcendental from the metaphysical. The fundamental ques- 
tion in every theory of experience and knowledge: How is it 
possible to apply the rational laws of thought to empirical reality 
and through their application prepare the way for the under- 
standing of reality? is answered through the notion of transcen- 
dental apperception. This is a higher viewpoint, above the 
duality of subject and object, which makes intelligible the fact 
that the laws of nature are the laws of the understanding. If one 
calls this transcendental consciousness, in which everything real, 
subjective and objective, finds its ultimate logical unity the 
world-reason, one must nevertheless constantly emphasize the 
fact that no metaphysical significance is to be conjoined with it. 
It is merely the expression of the perspective character of the ego, 
of consciousness. It is the impulse to objectify the self as well 
as external things, the attempt to discover beneath the plane of 
empirical subjectivity an universal ego, a completely universal 
consciousness, which in the last resort is nothing but the absolute 
unity, the universal synthesis. We have here that Bewusstsein 
tiberhaupt, which takes its bearings from Kant and Fichte, and 
which in recent epistemology has played an extraordinary réle. 

Whether this abstraction is capable of solving the problem of 
being, of rescuing reality from the consequences of subjective 
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idealism, is another question. It is at least controverted in the 
most determined way by Victor Kraft in his work Erkenntisbegriff 
und Weltbegrif.'. The book is a violent protest against every 
sort of immanence of consciousness, every type of positivism. 
The notion of positivism, particularly in reference to the problem 
of the external world, is so broadly defined that it includes not 
merely the empiristic phenomenalism of Mach and Avenarius, 
but also transcendental idealism, in so far as being is resolved into 
knowledge. That the knowledge of nature involves a transcen- 
dent, extra-conscious principle, a principle of being, is the funda- 
mental idea of the book. In every system of idealism, reality is 
conditioned by the factor of consciousness, which clings to it, 
and this, according to Kraft, contradicts reality. Reality bee 
comes an attenuated web of phenomena, whose interconnections 
exhibit no inherent law, but merely rules for the sequence of 
subjective processes. Kraft is never tired of pointing out this 
result, and of bringing it into the light from the most varied 
angles. Whether the arrangement of phenomena is variable, 
as empiricism maintains, or constant, as the neo-Kantian aprior- 
ism maintains, in neither case do we get true objectivity, so 
long as we move in the plane of consciousness. Kraft goes so far 
as to emphasize the position, in which I am unable uncondition- 
ally to follow him, that every idealistic position, if logically 
developed, is condemned to solipsism. In the feeling of absurdity 
which the latter view awakens in us, we have the surest criterion 
for the necessity of transcending realistically the sphere of con- 
sciousness in the philosophical conception of reality. In the 
further development of this idea, Kraft is a decided dualist. 
His dualism is metaphysical, a dualism which implies differentia- 
tion between the thing-in-itself and phenomena. He rejects 
recent attemps to revive naive realism as the natural world-view, 
attempts which include the philosophy of immanent conscious- 
ness, empirio-cricitism, extreme phenomenalism, and also intui- 
tionalism. Things are not themselves present in our perception. 
In what sense then they are present is not apparent, inasmuch 
as every individual content of perception is different from every 


1 Leipsig, Barth, 1911, pp. xii, 232. 
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other. The duality between knowledge and being is one which 
cannot be bridged. It is quite as certain, however, that knowl- 
edge itself acquires meaning only through its reference to a 
transcendent being. The reality of the external world is not 
merely a practical postulate or a content of faith. It occupies 
an entirely different logical position; it is the expression of a 
theory. The meaning of a theory lies in the fact that it arranges 
given phenomena in a rational system. In this sense realism 
is a theory which alone can construe the subject matter of expe- 
rience into an orderly complex. And just for this reason it cannot 
be logically proven. Proof is possible only when reasoning is con- 
cerned with the analytical knowledge of conceptual relations, 
The error in the interpretation of reality has consisted in the 
fact that only two possibilities have been considered: either, 
knowledge of the real is a predication concerning perceived facts, 
or it is a derivative from such facts by means of deductive proof. 
The knowledge of the external world and of its reality-value is 
attainable in neither of these ways. It cannot be made intelli- 
gible as a logical result, but only as a presupposition on which 
rational explanation of perceptual processes must be based, that 
is, it is atheory. The ultimate presupposition remains, therefore, 
the conviction of the logically rational character of reality, so 
that the theory itself finds its anchorage in the principle of faith. 

Vaihinger’s extraordinarily interesting and important work 
Die Philosophie des ‘als ob,’ goes far beyond the limits of neo- 
Kantianism. That the work shows numerous relationships with 
criticism is almost self-evident, when one considers the person- 
ality of the author; and these relationships are emphasized. 
Their nature and tendency will be most clearly understood by 
bearing in mind that Vaihinger takes his points of orientation less 
from the Aésthetic and Analytic than he does from the Tran- 
scendental Dialectic. The doctrine of ‘necessary semblance,’ 
with which reality is stamped, is Vaihinger’s point of departure 
and at the same time the central idea toward which all his obser- 
vations gravitate. The complete title of the book, which, re- 
garded more precisely, contains his entire program, reads: Die 
Philosophie des ‘als ob,’ System der theoretischen und praktischen 
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Fiktionen der Menschheit auf Grund eines idealistischen Positi- 
vismus.' Idealism and positivism are, as a matter of fact, the 
two fundamental principles of the work. These principles are of 
such nature that at first sight they seem to involve a contradic- 
tion, which disappears only when the principles are carried out to 
their logical conclusion. On the one side, Vaihinger’s work has 
a decidedly idealistic character, for it sublimates the most ob- 
jective knowledge-values into mere symbols or even ‘fictions.’ 
On the other side, a realistic positivism, properly speaking, a 
biological principle, furnishes the basis of this metamorphosis into 
symbol, i. e., in so far as the fictions are conceived as vital 
necessities, as means of self-preservation, in so far, in other words, 
as the living processes of organic beings are regarded as the real 
substrate underlying knowledge. Let us follow up these trains 
of ideas, which at first sight appear difficult to harmonize. 

In philosophical logic the rigid alternative between truth and 
error has been too persistent. That there is a third possibility, 
which has played an influential réle in the history of human 
thought, is not sufficiently recognized. This is the notion of 
fiction, which in a peculiar way reduces the apparently absolute 
contradiction between truth and error to a matter of relativity, 
and has the power some how or other of uniting the false with 
the true, of making the false serviceable to truth. What Vaih- 
inger here means by ‘fiction’ is something which is not less dis- 
tinct from error than it is from truth, and yet it is closely con- 
nected with both. It is the employment of such concepts as 
correspond with nothing in the real world, which indeed often 
contradict reality, and which nevertheless promote the under- 
standing of the real world and orientation in it. Fiction has 
always played a very great réle in the history of mankind and 
in the most diverse fields,—in science, art, jurisprudence, and in 
religious thought. The problem of fiction in this sense appears 
clearly first in Kant. In reference to transcendental ideas, 
Kant introduced the point of view that these are not to be re- 
garded as realities, neither are they for this reason to be elim- 
inated from philosophy as worthless phantasms. They are 

1 Berlin, Reuther and Reichard, 1911, pp. xxxv, 804. 
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rather to be treated as if (als ob) they were realities, a mode of 
regard which is to be characterized neither as illusory nor as 
imaginative, but as fictional. Kant employed them wittingly 
and as part of his program, but only in a limited field of knowl- 
edge, the field of metaphysics. They penetrate, however, his 
whole concept of knowledge, through and through. It awakens 
no astonishment, therefore, when a thinker like Vaihinger, who 
is so thoroughly oriented in Kant, carries this conception to its 
extreme consequences. The most important question raised 
by him is: How is it possible to attain truth with consciously 
false ideas? The circle of such ideas receives here an extra- 
ordinary expansion. Included among them are not merely 
transcendent notions such as the infinite, atom, matter, energy, 
the unconscious, but also such categories as substance and cau- 
sality. This is an interesting turn which gives one pause. If 
one considers the matter more closely, one will discover that 
neo-Kantianism, wherever it is at once positivism and phenom- 
enalism, is forced to develop a similar view of the categories. 
If the categories mirror no longer any metaphysical reality, 
whether subjective or objective reality, if they are merely lines 
of orientation drawn by thought, not of course absolutely con- 
stant lines, then in the last resort they have only a symbolic 
character. We think the world causally, 7. e., we think it as 7f (als 
ob) it were causally planned. We think the world in terms of 
substance, i. e., we think it as if phenomena severally were 
referable to a substance as their essential bearer. In calling 
these concepts ‘symbols,’ we must bear in mind that they are not 
symbols of determinate things, but symbols of intellectual 
activity, which stamps itself on their creation. 

But how is it possible that such notions, originating as they do 
without reference to reality, are capable of mediating reality? 
This is possible only on the presupposition that a meaning differ- 
ent from the ordinary is associated with the function of knowl- 
edge. And that is actually the case with Vaihinger. Knowledge 
for him is in no wise an image of the cosmos, because it is itself 
an integral part of the cosmos. ‘‘The logical processes belong 
within the series of cosmic events and their primary purpose is 
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merely to preserve the life of organisms and to enrich them. 
Their purpose is to serve as instruments in the perfection of the 
existence of organic beings; they serve as mediating members 
between organic beings. The world of ideas is a construct 
adapted to the fulfillment of this purpose, but for this reason 
to call it an image is an over-hasty and unfitting comparison.” 
Vaihinger here takes the position of biological epistemology, 
and points out its relationship with recent theories of moderate 
pragmatism and voluntarism. This conception presupposes, 
to be sure, a great deal, which, if the theory is to maintain its 
significance, must not be dissipated in the cloud of fiction. It 
presupposes that there is a world in which organic beings orig- 
inate and are developed; it presupposes consequently a relation- 
ship of temporal sequence, as well as of definite order and uni- 
formity in this sequence; that is, it presupposes the reality 
of time and of causality. It even presupposes the reality of 
space, for in what other medium could these processes take 
place? Finally, it presupposes the reality of the notion of pur- 
pose. For this is immediately contained in the assumption, 
that organic beings react in the interest of self preservation to 
external stimuli with purposive ideas. We find that a real ego 
is here silently assumed; for whatever aims to preserve itself, 
whatever realizes a purpose with definite means, can only be a 
self, an ego. Consequently, it estranges one from the author 
when he includes these notions for the most part amongst fictions. 
He seems thereby to destroy the foundation on which his own 
theory of fiction is based. There would appear to arise here a 
contradiction between idealism and naturalistic positivism 
which cannot be otherwise removed than by treating the prin- 
ciple of biology, in which positivism finds its expression, as 
itself fiction. Thereby we would draw the ultimate consequence 
of this procedure: we would arrive at a standpoint which might 
be best characterized as perspectivism, a standpoint advocated by 
Nietzsche and Simmel. Perspectivism is the extreme opposite 
of every dogmatism. But biological epistemology is dogmatic in 
the extreme, for it presupposes an entire outfit of notions, which 
need, first, to be critically examined in reference to the existence 
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of their objects. In this sense every relativism, which seeks a 
constant, fixed point of relation, whether in the ego or in the 
organic substance, is also dogmatic. It is only when one gives 
up this centripetal tendency and conceives the world as a totality 
of perspectives, instead of an unambiguous reality,—each per- 
spective may represent within itself a closed system but cannot 
be employed for the explanation of the whole—that dogmatism 
can be escaped. Such perspectives are especially the fictions 
which shift according to the selection of the point of view, even 
though they may possess sufficient constancy for one and the 
same standpoint. In this view of the world there is no unitary 
and unambiguous center of being, either in the ego or in the 
non-ego, in the physical or in the psychical. On the contrary, 
all things are definable merely in reference to one another. If 
there is no absolute space, then there can also be no absolute 
point of orientation in reality; from every point, however, orien- 
tation concerning the whole is possible in such wise as to cause 
this orientation to mirror the relativity of the point of survey- 
By an intentional paradox one might characterize this theory 
of the world as absolute relativism. Most systems of philosophy 
conceive the notion of being, however differently they may think 
it, always as substantial and unambiguous. Ambiguity, on the 
contrary, lies in the essence of perspectivism. In my opinion, 
the final outcome of Vaihinger’s work is a perspectivism of this 
sort, and this is attested by its position between Kant’s and 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of ‘necessary semblance.’ The radical 
abandonment of the doctrine of substance here announced, 
marks, perhaps, not merely a fundamental tendency in philo- 
sophical thought, but also in artistic creation,—one might say, 
indeed, in the entire spirit of contemporary culture. As a special 
instance, we might cite the relativism of the doctrine of Becoming 
which has recently found pregnant expression in the philosophy 
of Bergson. 

The numerous references made by Vaihinger to related ideas 
and movements show how deeply the problem raised by him has 
penetrated into contemporary thought. It might be of especial 
value to refer to the close kinship between Vaihinger’s ‘fiction’ 
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and the peculiar ‘psychological field of facts,’ which Meinong 
in his work Uber Annahmen' takes pains to clear up. An assump- 
tion is something midway between idea and judgment. What 
distinguishes judgment from idea, is, on the one hand, the factor 
of conviction, and, on the other hand, its mediating position 
between the definitely positive and negative. An assumption 
lacks the element of conviction, the mental attitude toward 
reality; on the contrary, it has the attributes of affirmation or 
negation. The circumstance that assumptions can also be nega- 
tive in character distinguishes them completely from mere idea, 
whose content can never be a negation. Assumptions apply to 
the most various fields and not merely to the intellectual. This 
characteristic is common to assumption and fiction, which, on 
closer scrutiny, turns out to be a particular kind of assumption. 
The relation of assumption to play and art is a very interesting 
part of Meinong’s investigation. It corresponds to the ‘beautiful 
semblance,’ which is as much removed from the reality of being 
as it is from nothing. The phenomena of the lie and the question 
are also brought into the purview of this problem. Meinong 
investigates further the significance of assumption in the intel- 
lectual and emotional spheres. Its bearing on the psychology 
of desire and of value is of more than theoretical significance. 
At the basis of desire, where the concern is with the content of 
motive, it is not idea or judgment, but an assumption, that is 
found. The author also attempts to show an analogy in esthetic 
feeling. As assumption lies between idea and judgment, so 
esthetic feeling is a mental attitude between an affective state 
and idea. As assumption shares with judgment the opposition 
between affirmation and negation, so the esthetic attitude 
shares with feeling the opposition between pleasure and dis- 
pleasure. This peculiar condition of related association, which is 
fundamentally a projected feeling, is called by Meinong a feeling 
of phantasy (Phantasiegefuhl). For the concept of assumption, 
as for the concept of fiction, the determining mark is the fact 
that the most varied phenomena are included under it, so that 
off-hand no fixed specific meaning can be assigned to it. The 


1 Leipsig, Barth, pp. xvi, 403. 
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particular content of the concept is, therefore, a matter for 
detailed phenomenological inquiry. From this standpoint it is 
certain that psychological and epistemological implications of 
the greatest moment may be brought to light. 

We have seen in the course of our observations that the relation 
of the rational to the irrational, of the conceptual to the manifold 
of experience, the delineation of the two spheres, plays an extra- 
ordinary r6le in modern German philosophy. A subtle investi- 
gation by Rickert, published in Logos, and entitled Das Eine, 
die Etnheit und die Eins, concerns this problem in its most 
peculiar sphere, the sphere of number. The logical, as Rickert 
points out, appears to be threatened in its peculiar sphere through 
confusion with the mathematical. The differentiation of the 
spheres is consequently of the greatest importance. Kant kept 
them rigorously distinct; his successors obliterated the boun- 
daries in their attempt to deduce the principle of manifoldness 
from the unitary principle of reason, and neo-Kantianism in 
that degree in which it has absorbed Hegelian motives, is disposed 
to repeat this deductive procedure. The most recent works of 
Cohen and Natorp prove this. Rickert does not unqualifiedly 
identify the manifold, as such, with the irrational. Only in so far 
as the manifold is more nearly defined in terms of number, does 
it disclose essentially alogical factors. The empiristic theory of 
number is, of course, rejected by Rickert; as transcendentalist 
he scarcely gives it serious attention. The ideality and apriority 
of mathematics are unquestioned. At the same time rationalism 
is wrong in treating number, as it does the notion of identity, 
from the standpoint of logic. In order to disprove this method, 
Rickert analyzes in the first place the nature of the logical, an 
analysis the subtlety of which recalls the fine conceptual deter- 
minations of Hegel. It is impossible here to reproduce all the 
shades of his thought; we must confine ourselves to its most 
essential results. Identity is not the sole basic category in logic. 
Difference, ‘otherness,’ is equally fundamental and impiied by 
identity, just as it is of the nature of form toimply content. The 
‘one’ exists, as such, merely in its relation to the ‘other.’ Other- 
ness is not the mere negation of identity; it is just as positive as 
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is the ‘one,’ and is underivable from the one. Rickert char- 
acterizes this relationship not as antithesis but as heterothesis. 
Thought cannot move t¢hetically in the form of identical unity, 
but only heterothetically in the reciprocal action of identity 
and otherness. The notion of the purely logical is not, however, 
completely exhausted in this description. Thesis and hetero- 
thesis become isolated factors only through analysis of the original 
synthesis. Consequently, the logical ultimate is not absolutely 
simple, but is at the very start a manifold. But this manifoldness 
is not a numerical manifoldness, neither is it possible to derive 
number from it. Above all, the logical ‘one’ is not the mathe- 
matical ‘one.’ For the mathematical one we have the funda- 
mental equation, one equals one; on the other hand in the realm 
of logical objects there is no identity at all. For here one cannot, 
as in the case of numbers, exchange the one with the other, and 
therefore equate the one with the other. The ‘one’ is not only 
different from the ‘other,’ but at the same time it is only different, 
To difference there must be some common factor added to provide 
a ground for sameness. That which is only different can never be 
the same. The logical medium is different from the medium of 
number. The former is a heterogeneous medium, which makes 
possible merely rigid identity and rigid differences; the latter is a 
homogeneous medium which is the only medium that can be 
made the basis of sameness. Such a homogeneous medium is 
that of time, and also space. Here we have given the possibility 
of an infinitely extended manifold, a mass, and here we find the 
first alogical factor, which is indispensable for the establishment of 
number. A further alogical factor becomes evident when we pass 
from mass to quantity and to arrangement. It is here that one 
first arrives at the notion of a series and thereby at a system of 
numbers. The structure of a series rests upon the quantitative 
unlikeness of numbers. The two alogical properties of number, 
homogeneous medium and quantitative unlikeness, accordingly 
delimit unequivocally the mathematical from the logical. This 
distinction is explained by Rickert in the following way: The 
logical is not something that is but something that is valid; the 
mathematical, on the contrary, possesses no empirical being, 
but it does possess ideal being,—it is unreal, but it is. 
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Lask, in his investigation entitled Die Logik der Philosophie 
und die Categorienlehre', gives space to the discussion of the irra- 
tional. Everything that is subsumed under a category is, in 
so far as it is irreducible to categoric statement, per se irrational, 
and this is a larger sphere than is commonly supposed. The 
principle of the Kantian concept of knowledge must, if it is 
logically applied, be extended beyond the limits assigned by 
Kant. Not only does the sensible fall under categoric forms, 
but this is also true of the non-sensible. If being were known only 
through its reduction to definite categories, then a knowledge of 
these categories, such as transcendentalism aims to attain, would 
not be possible otherwise than by bringing them in turn under 
higher categoric forms. Not only the sensible world, but also 
philosophy which masters and interprets it, has its own logic, 
with the investigation of which the author is primarily con- 
cerned. The material which in itself is irrational must, however, 
in both instances, in the sensible as in the non-sensible spheres, 
be sundered from rational form. What is timelessly valid is 
merely the form; the content is perishable, temporally condi- 
tioned. If, for example, we take the notion of yellow, and clothe 
the content ‘yellow’ with the category of identity, the yellow is 
not for this reason raised to the sphere of ideal timelessness. It 
acquires no ideal content, as it might in the case of the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas and in many recent theories; it remains empir- 
ical material, which is merely comprehended under the aspect 
of pure form. The union of form and content, the totality, in 
which the form (itself empty and in need of supplementation) 
is joined to the content, is what Lask calls meaning. It is in 
every case the chief business of logic to separate from given com- 
plexes their sum of pure form, and so sunder the logical from the 
alogical. That this duality is found in the non-sensible, is shown 
by mysticism, which is a struggle toward the non-sensible, at the 
same time, however, toward the irrational. The categoric form 
of the non-sensible is validity, with which, in the sensible sphere, 
being corresponds. One must mention as a further merit of 
this work, that in the realm of the non-sensible, it makes a dis- 
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tinction between the valid, or in the wider signification of the 
term, the logical, and the metaphysical. If it is true that in the 
earlier philosophy there prevailed a one-sided tendency to hypos- 
tatize all non-sensible reality, for example, even logical values, 
a tendency whose highest expression is found in Platonism; it is 
also true that modern philosophy is threatened with lapsing into 
the opposite extreme, and of causing the metaphysical, super- 
sensible to evaporate in mere words and validities. In opposition 
to this, Lask rigorously maintains the distinction between the 
separate spheres, and in an universal interpretation of the doctrine 
of the categories, prepares the way for a logic of metaphysics. 
The increased interest which contemporary philosophy shows 
in Hegelianism, prompts me to call attention to its classical 
presentation by Kuno Fischer in the eighth volume of his Ge- 
schichte der neueren Philosophie! This exposition is all the more 
interesting because it follows closely the historical Hegel, and 
does not interpret him in the spirit of modern adaptations. 
Hegel’s life and development are set forth in great detail. Hegel’s 
relation to Goethe might be noticed here as of especial importance, 
because it shows that between these two men apparently so 
different in personality, there was no lack of intellectual inter- 
course. Both of them rejected the abstract logic of the analytical 
understanding and the mechanistic philosophy that rests upon 
that logic. Hegel emphasizes, in opposition to it, the claims of 
concrete reason, which restores to unity artificially isolated 
opposites; Goethe emphasizes rather the immediacy of intuition 
and empathy (Einfihlung). Both of them, therefore, by different 
paths proceed toward the goal of synthesis. The difference between 
them is, in the last analysis, due to the fact that Goethe aims to 
construct the world after the artist’s fashion; Hegel aims to com- 
prehend it in terms of concepts. The opposition to abstract 
analysis, expressed in Goethe’s attack on the mathematical treat- 
ment of the doctrine of color, remains, after all, the common 
measure of the lives and philosphies of both men. Kuno 
Fischer's exposition is admirable because of its transparent form, 
especially in view of subject-matter so difficult and stubborn. 


' Heidelberg, Karl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1911, pp. 1265, second 
edition. 
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Even the involved ideas of the Phdnomenologie des Geistes and 
of the Logik, are placed here in high relief and become com- 
pletely intelligible to minds trained in different ways of thinking, 

In this connection one must mention an essay by Julius Eb- 
binghaus, published in the Kantstudien, entitled Benedetto Croce's 
Hegel. Ebbinghaus is an Hegelian of strict orthodoxy. He 
complains of Benedetto Croce that in his attempts at reform, he 
has revived the old dualism of the individual and the universal, 
the real and the notion, whose overthrow was Hegel’s greatest 
work. There is nothing purely individual, nor is there anything 
purely conceptual. The application of dialectic to the indi- 
vidual and the empirical is, consequently, not merely permissible, 
but seems demanded by the innermost spirit of philosophy. 
And here we see that the separation of the rational from the irra- 
tional, which we found effective in the case of other thinkers, is 
rejected by the neo-Hegelians as a false abstraction, and for this 
separation there is substituted the doctrine of the persistent 
rational penetration of all reality. 

The controversy between the mechanistic and organic inter- 
pretations of nature is no less violent today than it was in the 
age of Schelling and Hegel. The solution of the problem of reality 
is still sought in terms of the organic. In Germany, Hans Driesch 
is endeavoring to establish this point of view epistemologically. 
His essay Die Kategorie Individualitdt, is written in the interests 
of this viewpoint and seeks by a sort of immanent criticism of 
Kant’s doctrine of the Categories to amend them. Driesch 
thinks that the category of ‘community’ should be supplemented 
by the category of ‘individuality’ or be completely supplanted 
by it. The entire aim of the paper is to lay bare the weakness and 
one-sidedness of the mechanistic view of the world, which moves 
dogmatically within Newton’s concepts and to substitute for it 
an organic view. 

For this turn of thought the works of other philosophers, to 
whom we must now call attention, offer important citations. 
The writings of two French philosophers, Boutroux and Bergson, 
which we have in German translations, must be especially 
mentioned here. 
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Boutroux’s works Uber den Begriff des Naturgesetzes' and Die 
Kontingenz der Naturgesetze* contain an original exposition of the 
laws of nature from the standpoint of universal voluntarism. 
While earlier theories were satisfied with safeguarding the freedom 
of the human subject in a closed system of mechanism, Bergson 
aims to universalize the attribute of freedom and make it com- 
mensurate with the totality of being. The concept of freedom 
thus explained is, however, not at all identical with the con- 
tingent. The meaning assigned by Boutroux to the contingency 
of the laws of nature differs as much from the extreme of chaotic 
arbitrariness as it does from that of absolute necessity. To inter- 
pret the world in terms of absolute necessity would mean, in the 
last resort, to interpret it in terms of the proposition A = A. In 
addition to this analytical necessity there is, to be sure, a syn- 
thetic necessity, which finds expression in the principle of 
causality. Neither the one nor the other can be authenticated 
in the sphere of the real. The higher we ascend the scale of 
reality, the more the principle of unconditional necessity recedes 
into the background. This scale is characterized by the transi- 
tion from logical to mathematical, thence to mechanical, phys- 
ical, chemical, biological, psychological, and sociological uni- 
formity. These various forms of ordered being are not referable 
one to another, in the sense that the higher forms are deducible 
from the lower. Their interrelation is not due to the fact that 
the lower principle determines the higher, but, conversely, that 
the higher principle, in realizing itself, calls forth the conditions 
for its own realization. We have here the rejection of the 
mechanical interpretation of nature, whose leading motive is the 
reference of the highest power of being, viz., life and mind, to the 
comparatively simple scheme of mathematical quantitative rela- 
tions. Boutroux’s principle of contingency is in many respects 
related to the principle of the irrational, which plays so large a 
réle in modern German philosophy, especially in the determina- 
tion of the relation of the logical to the real. 

Bergson has further developed his doctrine of universal volun- 


1 Jena, Diederichs, pp. 131. 
* Ibid., pp. vii, 166. 
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tarism, especially in his work, Evolution creatrice and, at an earlier 
date, in another work, Zeit und Freiheit, which we have in German 
translation. He draws here lines of demarcation between cor- 
poreal and psychical being, which he attempts to fix more pre- 
cisely in his work Materie und Gedéchiniss. The unique and 
interesting thing here is the analysis of time, which differs 
widely from all earlier discussions of the subject. Epistemolo- 
gists are accustomed to regard time as the analogue of space: 
they regard the sequence of phenomena as completely parallel 
with contiguity. Bergson protests against this parallelism, 
Time constitutes an entirely different manifold from that of space. 
The manifoldness of space is quantitative, numerically expres- 
sible. Number, in Bergson’s philosophy, has its origin in a series 
of contiguous elements in an ideal space. The manifoldness of 
time is qualitative, most readily comparable with the manifold- 
ness exhibited by the tones of an overture. We do not count 
these tones, in so far as we enjoy their musical effect; their mean- 
ing is not exhausted by the fact that they constitute determinate 
members of a series. It consists rather in the peculiar inter- 
penetration and organization which they undergo. This essential 
nature of time is revealed to us in psychical life, which is purely 
temporal extension. The error here consists in regarding psy- 
chical life as spread out in imaginary space, in which separate 
elements are disposed like isolated things, clearly separated from 
one another. We are led into this error by the abstract analyt- 
ical understanding, which takes its points of orientation chiefly 
from space and the physical world, because it (the understanding) 
serves the practical aims of biological self-preservation. From 
this fact is explicable the tendency to fix modes of thought, once 
attained, and to transfer them to a realm like the physical, which, 
from its own nature, is alien to them. Bergson regards time as 
a fourth dimension of space, in which phenomena are not contigu- 
ous but sequent. He is fond of representing time as a line whose 
points, the separate moments, lie apart from one another. The 
investiture of psychical life with space has the effect of causing 
us to read into the hidden depths of consciousness that which 
characterizes only the upper sensible strata; it causes us to isolate 
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from one another the several experiences in these depths as we 
do single perceptual objects; it causes us to shift the will to an 
imaginary space and thus to arrive at a false conception of the 
problem of freedom, an error common both to determinism and 
jindeterminism. The freedom of the will consists in the fact 
that it is pure temporality; that is, like concrete time it is nothing 
fixed, self-repeating, but is rather a creative energy, which renews 
itself without cessation. The freedom of the will is that inner 
penetration of motives which we attain in constantly higher 
degree the farther we recede into ourselves, and the less the rigid 
separateness of space is taken as the form and standard of the 
psychical. In applying this conception of time to the characteri- 
zation of the world-process, Bergson arrives at his doctrine of 
creative development which, fundamentally in agreement with 
Boutroux, is a philosophy of voluntarism on the grand scale. 
This detailed account of the philosophical literature in Germany 
during the past year confirms my introductory observations. 
The synthesis between epistemology and metaphysics is still 
undiscovered. Thought continues its stubborn separation from 
Being. The study devoted to reality, because of its too imme- 
diate surrender to the subject-matter, threatens to neglect the 
indispensable means for the attainment of its end. The two 
chief opposing movements, now struggling for the hegemony, 
transcendentalism on the one hand, and pragmatism and intui- 
tionalism on the other hand, have been unable to discover any 
means of mutual adjustment and this is a sign of small cheer. 
Attempts are not lacking, as in Lask’s neo-Hegelian Logik der 
Philosophie, but these attempts are characterized by intention 
rather than execution; they are inadequate to pave the way to a 
reconciliation of the opposing positions. This confusion in ulti- 
mate presuppositions is witnessed in the divergent interpretation 
and evaluation of the logical. For transcendentalism the logical 
is not merely a closed sphere; it is regarded as a power so sover- 
eign and self-adequate, that all reference to Being can be dis- 
pensed with. The world-concept is completely defined as the 
expression of a norm, a postulaté, a value. For pragmatism the 
logical has a significance so subordinate that it is regarded merely 
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as a variable function of determinate elements of reality, espe- 
cially of the will, whose concern is self-preservation, but prag- 
matism furnishes no very adequate justification for this way of 
thinking. For intuitionalism the logical is subordinated under 
practical, voluntaristic points of view, as is the case with pragmas 
tism, with this difference, however, that the procedure of intui- 
tionalism is much more cautious and critical. For intuitionalism 
the logical is also biological, but just for this reason it is not the 
source of true knowledge, which is to be sought exclusively in 
intuition. 

There are corresponding variations in the concept of truth. 
The transcendentalist regards the logical, whose criteria are 
immanent, as unconditioned truth, without relating it to Being. 
The pragmatist also regards the logical as truth, but only in so 
far as it subserves biological ends, 7. e., in so far as it is serviceable 
in the reality of life. Pragmatism recognizes no absolute notion 
of truth. The intuitionalist rejects the logical as the instrument 
of truth, because its purpose is biological; from premises similar 
or identical with those of pragmatism, intuitionalism arrives at 
opposite conclusions. Both systems share in common the effort 
to transcend the logical,—a metalogical tendency, which on closer 
examination shows itself to be metaphysical. From this it 
would appear to be the problem of the philosophy of the future to 
get rid of rigid formalistic logic, to give it content, without di- 
minishing the independence or peculiar value of the logical. The 
fact that the metalogical and irrational can be treated and known 
only by logical and rational means, destroys its irrationality as 
little as it does its knowableness. The discovery of the profound 
point, in which the logical and the real are no longer two-fold 
but coincident, awaits, perhaps, the philosophy of the future. 
For the real task of systematic philosophy is to stretch the Hera- 
clitean bow, whose opposite tensions produce the harmony of 
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THE PROBLEM OF TIME IN RECENT FRENCH 
PHILOSOPHY. 


III. Time AND ContTINUITY: PILLON, JAMEs. 


N the decade between 1880 and 1890 three French philosophical 
writers devoted especial attention to the task of analyzing 
the idea of time and of describing the phenomena of time-per- 
ception. These three were Pillon, Guyau, and Bergson. All 
reached at least one common conclusion, in the expression of 
which M. Pillon had by some years the priority. This conclusion 
was that our ordinary notions of time are deeply infected with 
imagery derived from our experiences of space; and that the 
fact points to inferences of philosophical importance. 
To Guyau this fact was of significance mainly as the clue to 
a theory! concerning the genesis of time-perception in the 
individual and the race. In opposition to Spencer, who had 
represented the time-concept and the experiences which it makes 
possible as the earlier-evolved, Guyau sought to explain the 
notion of time as a complex gradually built up out of elements 
chiefly furnished by the idea of extension. To Pillon and to 
Bergson the mind’s tendency to represent time under a spatial 
form had a more fundamental significance; it gave the 
clue for the distinctive and decisive metaphysical doctrine of 
each. Both agreed in regarding the intrusion of spatial attributes 
into the notion of time as a falsification of that notion; and both 
accordingly found Guyau’s genetic theory inadmissible.? It is 
precisely the non-temporal elements in the representation of 
time that can be derived from the idea of space; the essentially 
and irreducibly temporal, both philosophers held, is to be reached 
only by expurgating from the uncritical concept of duration all 
the alien categories of spatiality. And in this rectification of 
the notion of time both, as they conceived, found a method 


1 La Genése de l'idée de temps; written before 1888, published posthumously, 1890. 
2 Cf. Bergson’s review of Guyau’s Genése, Rev. philos., 1891, p. 189; and Pillon’s, 
Ann. philos., 1890, p. 248. 
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by which might be solved those antinomies first brought to light 
by the ancient dialectician, and never hitherto satisfactorily 
disposed of, in spite of the long succession of logicians who had 
flattered themselves upon their refutations of the ‘Eleatic 
sophisms.’ 

That this was the starting point of Bergson’s characteristic 
doctrine has been sufficiently noted in the previous paper of this 
series. But Pillon had already argued repeatedly' and at length 
that, on the one hand “by reason of the predominance of the 
idea of space in our intellectual constitution, our other ideas 
tend to take ona spatial form and to appear inseparable from it”; 
but that, on the other hand, this tendency is a fruitful source of 
philosophical error, and that “the idea of time, envisaged as a 
continuum similar to space and represented under the form of a 
straight line” is an idea which does not correspond to the true 
nature of duration and succession, as they are actually known 
in experience. And in this observation, which had escaped 
Renouvier, Pillon offered what he regarded as a fundamentally 
important modification in neo-criticism, and a satisfactory way 
of dealing with those difficulties which, as we have earlier seen, 
Renouvier had overlooked. Thus far, then, Pillon and Bergson 
are absolutely at one. But beyond this point their doctrines 
singularly diverge. For the specific nature of the falsification 
of the idea of time which is brought about by the intrusion of 
spatial imagery is described by the two analysts in terms which 
appear exactly contradictory. Pillon’s finding is that succession 
as experienced is not a continuum, but a sequence of discrete 
states, and that it is through our habit of thinking in spatial 


1 Especially in the Critique philosophique, 1883. This series was in reply to 
articles by MM. L. Dauriac and G. Noel (id., 1882 and 1883), in which those 
writers had separately defended the premises upon which Bergson’s view about 
“real duration” in the Essaé of 1889, was to be based; viz., that to number a 
series of phenomena is to think its units as coexistent; that the idea of coexist- 
ence, in turn, is inseparable from that of spatial juxtaposition; that consequently 
a purely temporal being, one which had experience only under the form of time, 
would be destitute of the idea of number; and “ the notion of discrete quantities 
cannot be applied to facts of the psychic order” (Dauriac). By 1884, in short, 
the essence of Bergson’s doctrine of time had, by different neo-criticist writers, 
been clearly presented and (in my opinion) clearly refuted. The citation which 
follows is from Pillon's review of Bergson’s thése de doctorat, Ann. philos., 1890, p. 228. 
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terms that we have come to imagine that the time which we 
perceive is, in the mathematical sense, continuous. ‘It is only 
in appearance that time, with its two relations of coexistence and 
succession, takes on the character of continuity,—only by borrow- 
ing that character from space, by being externalized and, so to 
say, spatialized, by the sensibility and the imagination.’* But 
Bergson, as we have already seen, declares that the misrepre- 
sentation of the durée réelle brought about by the influence of 
the idea of space consists precisely in the improper transference 
of the attribute of discreteness from space to time. ‘‘ Duration,” 
he writes, “‘in its absolute purity is the form which the succession 
of our states of consciousness takes when our Ego . . . abstains 
from setting up a separation between the present state and 
anterior states. . . . It isa succession without distinction. . .. 
But, obsessed as we are by the idea of space, we unwittingly 
introduce it into our representation of pure succession; in short, 
we project time into space, we express duration in terms of 
extension, and succession assumes for us the form of a continuous 
line, or of a chain of which the links touch but do not inter- 
penetrate.’’ ‘‘It is only the projection of our psychic states 
into space” that makes them appear as a discrete multiplicity.? 

Here, clearly, our problem has worked itself out historically 
in—if I may be forgiven the pun—a curious contretemps. Two 
philosophers, starting from the same premises and employing 
the same methods of introspection and conceptual analysis, 
offer us obviously antithetic accounts of what “‘real”’ or psycho- 
logical time is, and of the nature of the transformation of our 
notion of it which results from our unfortunate habit of thinking 
sub specie spatii. 

It is true that the antithesis is not quite what it at first seems 
to be. The diversity and self-contradiction which characterize 
Bergson’s expressions about time are such that to many of those 
expressions no precise and stable meaning can be attached; and 
it is not easy, therefore, to set them in wholly clear-cut antithesis 
to any view whatever. It seems, however, that when he asserts 
that it is only “objects in space that form a discrete multiplicity,” 


1 Ann. philos., 1905, p. I15. 
*DI., pp. 76-7 and 68; Pogson’s tr., pp. 101-2 and 90. 
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he does not mean that “real duration,” when not confused with 
space, is acontinuum. For, of course, a continuum is a quantity 
and is infinitely divisible; but what Bergson really maintains 
with respect to duration is that it is not a quantity and is not 
divisible at all. Yet, as we have already seen,’ he assumes that 
when the time of inner experience is regarded as a quantity, it 
must be regarded as a continuous quantity, and accordingly as 
infinitely divisible; and upon this assumption and the antinomies 
in which it results, he rests one of his principal arguments for the 
non-quantitative nature of time. He therefore still agrees in 
fact with Pillon in holding that ‘spatialized’ time is a continuum; 
and that because it has this character it can not be ‘real’ time, 
since the notion of a real continuum, when analyzed, issues in 
absurdities. Bergson’s appearance of dissent from Pillon upon 
this point is chiefly due to his peculiar use of the terms ‘discrete’ 
and ‘discontinuous.’ He tells us, for example, that it is ‘of 
the discontinuous alone that the intellect can form a clear idea,” 
while he at the same time tells us that spatial extension constitutes 
the only realm in which the intellect can securely operate. The 
two propositions taken together would seem to imply that space 
is nota continuum. Yet it is clear that Bergson does not mean 
to assert this. As the context shows, all that he means is that 
the continuum of space is made up of discriminable parts external 
to one another, that “externality is the distinguishing mark of 
things which occupy space.’’ Even this, to be sure, is obviously 
not exactly true; points im space are necessarily ‘outside of’ 
one another, but parts of space are not. The notion of inclusion 
or interpenetration, which Bergson so freely applies to ‘ real 
duration’ is, as Perry, I believe, has remarked, just as deeply 
infected with spatial imagery as is the notion of exclusion or 
“reciprocal externality.” Upon this confusion, however, it is 
not now needful to dwell. The point which here concerns us is 
merely that, for Bergson, ‘discrete’ is usually antithetic, not to 
‘continuous,’ in the proper sense, but to ‘reciprocally inclusive’; 
and it tends to become simply a synonym of ‘quantitative.’ 
Thus it is that the opposition between Bergson’s view and 


1 This Review, XXI, pp. 335-6. 
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Pillon’s, if it is to be rightly understood, requires restatement. 
It is not that the one denies, while the other affirms, that inner 
duration, under the perverting influence of our spatialized 
imagination, appears as a continuum. Both affirm this. The 
difference between the two concerns solely the mode of correcting 
this misrepresentation and of thereby avoiding the paradoxes to 
which it gives rise. Pillon declares that it suffices merely to 
eliminate the attribute of continuity from our idea of time; what 
is left when this is done, he finds, is a true account of the nature 
of duration and succession as we actually experience them. 
Bergson deems it necessary to go further, and to eliminate from 
the idea of time all attributes of quantity and number. 

The preceding article has shown that Bergson has preserited 
no convincing arguments in favor of his conclusion upon this 
point. Can we, on the other hand, accept Pillon’s conclusion? 
It is manifestly in conflict with assumptions still widely current 
even among philosophers. So familiar is the idea that time is 
continuous that one of the most careful of our dictionaries defines 
“continuity” as ‘‘a connection of points (or other elements) as 
intimate as that of the instants or points of an interval of time.” 
Before attempting to judge finally of the tenability of Pillon’s 
view, it will be worth while to inquire somewhat more fully 
than (so far as I can recall) Pillon himself does into the meaning 
and implications of that view. 

What is first needed, for this purpose, is a translation of the 
proposition that time consists in a succession of discrete elements 
into psychological terms. And here it becomes needful to note a 
distinction which, though obvious, is too often neglected. A 
single representation may, namely, have three different time- 
aspects. One may, in now thinking of the representation, have 
in view the ‘objective’ time (whether an instant or a duration) 
in which the representation exists as a psychic fact; or the 
experienced time—i. e., the duration or succession directly 
perceived as a part of the experience; or the time referred to by, 
but not directly experienced in, the representation—e. g., the 
past experiences, whether momentary or perduring, which are at 
a given moment remembered. _ If this distinction be provisionally 
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accepted, it is evident that the three ‘times’ of the representation 
can not all be assumed to have the same attributes. For ex- 
ample, it is conceivable that an experience may cover a succession 
of seconds of ‘objective’ time, and yet be itself (if there be no 
change of content of consciousness) no experience of a succession. 
It is, so far as yet appears, equally conceivable that, in a single 
instant, both of objective and of experienced time, I may repre- 
sent—that is, refer to, and clearly apprehend the temporal nature 
and magnitude of,—a period of past or future time of considerable 
length. 

Now, the assertion of the discreteness or discontinuity of our 
temporal experience refers, of course, primarily to the second of 
these times; and what it implies is that as a directly perceived 
datum succession as such does not occur. In other words, it 
amounts to a denial of the possibility of a direct experience of the 
transition from any given moment to the next moment. For if 
we experience time as a succession of discrete units, and only as 
such, of what can these units be composed? Obviously, not of 
more experienced time; if the moment, as given, is made up of 
smaller moments, we are back once more in the wilderness of 
the continuum. If time has no taint of continuity, its units 
must be temporally simple or indivisible. This does not of 
itself mean that, in terms of objective time, they can have no 
magnitude; it is, as we have seen, conceivable that they may 
do so. Neither does it mean that they may not be highly com- 
plicated in their non-temporal content or even in respect of the 
third time-attribute; for example, the single representation may 
contain a manifold of perceptual material and may refer all at 
once to vast reaches of past, present and future time. What 
our proposition must mean is that each of the discrete units of the 
sequence is simple with respect to its ‘experienced-time’ char- 
acter; 7. e., that in it no succession or transition is directly given 
or intuited. Similarly, of course, these moments must succeed 
one another with no interval of experienced-time between them; 
else we should yet again find our discrete series of moments 
deliquescing into a continuum. Neither within any one of the 
moments, nor yet between it and its nearest neighbor, can there 
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be any immediate experience of transition from one moment to 
another, if time’s discontinuity is to be maintained. Only by 
conceiving of succession as made up of units in some sense static 
can we conceive of it as made up of discrete units." 

This will, no doubt, at first appear to many not less paradoxical 
than Bergson’s conception of a non-quantitative duration. 
Yet, so far as I can see, the view contains, in fact, nothing what- 
ever of paradox. Only, it is needful to bear in mind certain 
distinctions, especially the three already mentioned. Each of 
the moments, though it will not contain an experience of suc- 
cession, will contain a representation of succession, in which 
representation it will represent its own temporal locus; in the 
language of the neo-criticists, the representation will be informed 
by the category of time; and the category of time, as Pillon 
is fond of insisting, ‘‘comprises the relation of coexistence as 
well as of succession.”” Past content, the recognition of its 
pastness, present sensory data, a distinction between memory 
images or anticipatory images and immediate sensory content, 
vague pointings ‘forward’ and ‘backward’—these will all enter 
into the make-up of the single moment of representation. It 
will be succeeded by another moment of like internal constitution, 
though of different specific content. These moments, in Berg- 
son's words, will “touch but will not interpenetrate”’; there will 
be an unbroken, though not, in the proper sense, a continuous 
replacement of one by another. When so much is said we have, 
so far as I can see, enumerated all that can actually be shown 
by introspection to be essential to our time-experience, and all 
that is requisite to render it philosophically intelligible. 

“All,” some readers may hereupon exclaim, “‘save the two 
things needful! How can there be a representation of succession 
without a direct experience of succession? And how, whereby, 
in what medium, does the replacement of one moment by another 
occur, or how is a replacement possible without a transition 
between one and the other?’”’ Both questions are natural. But 
the first is one which nobody is called upon to answer; it is not 


1In the foregoing discussion I have avoided the term ‘specious present’ for 
these units, since it does not seem clear that that term always connotes freedom 
from apprehended change within the specious present’s own limits. 
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at all self-evident that the representation of succession must 
presuppose a direct experience of succession. To the second, 
one can only answer that all who do not believe that succession 
is a pure illusion—who admit that we actually live temporally 
or discursively—have on their hands the same difficulty of 
understanding how certain experience which for a moment 
exists in the complete and perfect sense of present immediacy 
can lapse into the inferior status of what our expressive American 
slang calls a ‘has-been,’ and be replaced by a newcomer. But 
the difficulty is not alleviated in any degree by interpolating 
between one immediacy and another a transition; rather, it is 
thereby transformed into a sheer self-contradiction. Present 
existence becomes really past and a new present existent begins; 
if time is a reality, that is the kind of reality that it is; so our 
minds are compelled to represent it. Its nature remains to 
us opaque and irreducible, but not absurd. 

The descriptive psychology of time-perception which is implied 
by Pillon’s view of time as a discrete quantity we have now, in 
outline, seen. But it may perhaps seem to some readers that 
the view when thus explicated is at variance with another doc- 
trine of the neo-criticists, namely, their idealism. It is worth 
while, therefore, to point out here the bearing of temporalism, 
as its proper import has now been interpreted, upon the old 
quarrel of the idealists and realists. 

It is clearly impossible for any one who believes in the reality 
of time to accept one of the premises—or supposed premises— 
of subjective idealism strictly construed. Towards the idealism 
which is inferred from the superior certainty which we feel in 
applying the existential predicate to the immediate “data of 
consciousness,’ the temporalist must be as hostile as the most 
naif of realists. He absolutely affirms existences external to 
and independent of the state of representative consciousness 
which at any moment he regards as then existing; the fuisse 
of a thing may perhaps, for him, be the same as its perceptum 
esse, but it is certainly not the same as its percipi. He must 
regard each cognitive moment as affording more or less genuine 
representations of moments other than itself,—of content whose 
date of original and complete existence is not identical with the 
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existential date of the cognition or of the present representation 
of that content. He will thus be opposed to any thoroughgoing 
‘epistemological monism’ whether of the idealists or of the 
‘new realists." But though no partisan of the short and easy 
idealism of the subjectivist, nor yet of the egocentric predicament, 
—though, in short, methodologically a dualistic realist—the 
temporalist who regards the time-process as a discontinuous 
series may be—and most naturally will be—opposed to physical 
realism. He will naturally be so chiefly because the paradoxes 
of the continuum do not seem capable of elimination from the 
idea of space in the manner in which he has eliminated them 
from the conception of time. And if he is in this sense an ideal- 
ist he will, of course, regard the first of the three time-aspects 
above mentioned—so-called ‘objective’ time—as an ideal con- 
struction. The motive for its construction it is easy to see. 
Things do have real or factual dates, defined primarily as loci 
in the temporal sequences of individuals. But the temporal 
sequences of individuals do not seem to match; e. g., between two 
distinct representations, A and D, of a given person, X, there 
may intervene only one distinct representative state, B, while 
another person may be found to have, between the same two 
termini of X’s experience, two distinct states. Chiefly from 
these differences between the minuteness of the sub-division of 
different persons’ experiences, within the limits defined by any 
two given points in the temporal experience of any given person, 
a:ises the convenient but metaphysically misleading idea of a 
purely objective, ‘evenly flowing,’ time. If such a truly objec- 
tive time existed, it would indeed necessarily be thought as a 
continuum; to it our paradoxes would accordingly apply: there 
would be for us no escape from them through the observation 
that ‘psychological’ time consists merely in a succession of 
distinct changes of content of experience, occurring always in 
finite number between any two given points in anybody's expe- 


1 What seems to me a curious but instructive example of the confusion of the 
existential date of a representation with the dates represented or referred to therein, 
may be found in the arguments whereby, in this Review, XXI, pp. 170-171, 
Professor McGilvary attempts to reconcile the knowledge of past existences with 
the new realism. But to this issue I hope to return at another time and place. 
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rience. For in that case psychological time would not be real 
time. 

We are now prepared to understand how Pillon’s doctrine of 
the non-continuity of time affords a solution of the three prima 
facie difficulties of temporalism set forth in the previous study. 
(1) From the paradox of the simultaneity of the successive there 
is no escape possible except through this doctrine. Succession 
involves the before-and-after relation; and if that relation is 
given in direct perception, both its terms must be present to- 
gether, while not less evidently they must temporally exclude 
one another. But according to the view now reached, there is 
no such thing as a direct perception of succession, and therefore, 
no paradox. Yet the idea of succession is accounted for; that 
idea is made possible by the contrast, within each present mo- 
ment, of the fresh and vivid perceptual datum with the re- 
membered and the anticipated, the ‘no-longer’ and the ‘not-yet.’ 
And the reality of succession is affirmed. It is a reality inferred 
and never given in immediate experience; here is the realistic 
side of temporalism. ‘‘To wish,” as Strong has said, ‘‘to appre- 
hend succession or change or the lapse of time directly and not 
through memory, is as foolish as to wish to apprehend the past 
directly and not through memory;”’ and it is foolish for the same 
reason. A direct apprehension of succession would be equivalent 
to a direct apprehension of the past. To this solution of the first 
paradox, however, objections are drawn from introspection. 
There are those who assure us that they experience time as 
continuous and that they experience succession directly. It is 
not at all clear, however, that those who say these things mean 
to assert anything denied by our doctrine. To assert the ‘dis- 
creteness’ of the moments of experience is not, of course, to say 
that they are separated from one another by some intervening 
stuff of a non-temporal kind; it is to say merely that they do not, 
as existences, overlap, that “reciprocal externality” is of their 
essence. One ought, perhaps, to distinguish three categories, 
‘continuity,’ ‘discreteness,’ and ‘unbroken sequence of distinct 
units.’ Itis the third—a mode of existence having in it something 
of continuity as well as of discreteness—which is attributable to 
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time, according to our view. Again, those who profess to have a 
direct experience of succession either do or do not mean that, in 
the second of two moments of experience defined as really succeed- 
ing one another, the first is not merely represented, but is existen- 
tially present in exactly the same sense as the second moment. If 
they mean this, they appear to me to be uttering gratuitous non- 
sense; if, as is probably the case, they do not mean it, they are 
affirming nothing which is here denied. * 

The two remaining prima facie difficulties about time similarly 
vanish, if the account of time-perception here offered be accepted. 
That account, for example, denies (2) that we have any experience 
of pure transition. The apparent ‘absurdity of supposing a 
change to be composed of states,’’ of which Bergson makes so 
much, arises wholly from the assumption that B can not replace 
A in existence, unless between the two there takes place some 
mysterious, yet actually experienced, ¢ransit, entirely distinct from 
the existence of A and the subsequent existence of B. But this 
is simply to hypostatize the before-and-after relation, and then 
to falsify psychology in the interest of that hypostasis. Again, 
(3) our version of temporal experience disposes of the third 
difficulty by pointing out that any given duration empirically 
consists of a series of concrete, present states of consciousness, 
each of which is itself temporally simple or indivisible, while the 
series as a whole is composed always of a definite number of 
such units. Thus, since a duration is no continuum, it does not 
involve the paradox of the summation of an infinite series.” 

At this point I turn to examine the accounts of the nature of 
time-experience offered by William James, in the two late 


1 Strong, as previously noted, urged in 1896, in opposition to James, approxi- 
mately the view here taken. Yet he weakened his position by speaking of the 
present moment as “‘a moving point"’ which contains within itself ‘actual duration.” 
The best psychological statements known to me of the theory here adopted are to be 
found in Volkmann's Lehrb. der Psych., ed. Cornelius, 1895, II, pp. 11-18, and 32 
and in Cornelius’s Psych., 1897, pp. 129-143. Both writers describe the “sub- 
jective-time-series,'’ as “ discrete,’’ and made up of presents without inner duration; 
and point out that the idea of it as continuous arises through its “ projection” or 
objectification. 

? Upon this third difficulty the bearing of Pillon’s doctrine of the non-continuity 
of time has often and fully been pointed out by neo-criticists—notably by M. Henri 
Bois, Ann. philos., 1909, pp. 114-115 
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writings of his—A Pluralistic Universe and Some Problems of 
Philosophy—in which he especially addressed himself to our 
problem. James agrees with Pillon and Bergson in regarding 
our common way of thinking about time as a falsification of the 
reality; he too finds the evidence of its falsity in the antinomies 
into which it brings our reflective thought; and he shares, also, 
with those philosophers an absorbing preoccupation with the 
problem of finding an escape from the Zenonian paradoxes, 
especially the paradox of the continuum. 

But the agency by which real time is ‘denatured’ is, for him, 
not the idea of space merely, but “conceptual thought’’ in 
general; the fundamental antithesis which gives rise to his anti- 
intellectualism is that of ‘the perceptual flux” vs. the “static 
concept.’’ The critique of mere intellect thus engendered, it 
ought to be said, proves when analyzed to be of a somewhat 
indeterminate and ambiguous sort. James seems to have treated 
as virtually equivalent three quite different charges against 
conceptual thought: first, that concepts can not ‘completely 
cover,’’ and do not themselves possess, all the attributes of the 
perceptual flux they represent; second, that conceptual thought 
introduces into the representation of the flux certain positive 
attributes which the flux can be known not to possess; third, 
that the perceptual flux is inherently self-contradictory, from 
the ‘conceptual’ point of view. The first of these charges, as I 
have intimated earlier in these studies, seems to me to be a 
truism which by no means compels one to accept extremely 
despondent views of ‘the intellect.’ It has seldom been supposed 
that concepts ought themselves (as psychic existences) to have 
all the properties of the objects which they represent; the concept 
of a deafening noise is not proven to be meaningless or absurd, 
merely because it is not a deafening concept. And the fact that 
a concept can represent a concrete particular “‘only in spots 
and incompletely” is a common-place of which logic has always 
shown its knowledge by calling concepts ‘abstract.’ It is not, 
then, with the first charge, but with the second and third, that 
we are here concerned. 


1 Hereafter referred to as PU and SP. 
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But upon both of these, also, James’s position in his latest- 
written books was instructively equivocal and uncertain. That 
conceptual thinking gives a positively false picture of the flux 
he maintains, in some sense, throughout, but he can be shown to 
give three different and incompatible accounts of the properties 
of this flux as actually experienced, and at least two different 
accounts of the nature of the falsification of it wrought by the 
intellect. So, likewise, he constantly and clearly maintains that 
somewhere about the common notion of time there are contra- 
dictions which must be faced. But he wavers elusively between 
the view that these contradictions inhere in the real time of 
experience—and that time is thus radically incongruous with 
the assumptions of the intellect,—and the opposite view, viz., 
that the contradictions are due wholly to the attributes falsely 
introduced into the idea of time by our habitual, but not wholly 
incorrigible, way of conceiving of it, whereas in itself, and when 
these alien elements are left out, the true idea of time remains 
sufficiently “‘acceptable to our understanding and congenial to 
our imagination” (SP, 187). 

James’s later doctrine concerning our problem was thus a 
singularly tangled one; and the reader must be prepared for a 
certain amount of involution in the exposition. But the logical 
motivation of the tangle, in James’s mind, will, I think, become 
sufficiently clear if we begin by noting the three natural but 
inconsistent observations which he makes concerning the real 
properties of the perceptual flux. 

In the first place, then, James is impressed by the consideration 
that in the time-flow each moment must be absolutely next to 
the moments before and after; and this utter nextness, if one 
may so call it, he interprets—clearly under the influence of 
Bergson—as a sort of ‘‘compenetration.” ‘‘No part in the 
sensational stream is so small as not to be a place of conflux. No 
part there is not really next its neighbors; which means that 
there is literally nothing between; which means again that no 
part goes exactly so far and no farther; that no part absolutely 
excludes another, but that they compenetrate and are cohesive; 
that whatever is real is already telescoped and diffused into other 
reals” (PU, 271). 
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This is equivalent to the express acceptance of the paradox of 
the ‘simultaneity of the successive.’ “Past and future,” says 
James, ‘‘conceptually separated by the cut to which we give 
the name of present, are to some extent, however brief, co-present 
throughout experience. The literally present moment is a purely 
verbal supposition;! the only present ever realized concretely 
being the ‘passing moment’ in which the dying rearward of time 
and its dawning future forever mix their lights.’”’ There is a 
tendency to similar language in SP, though there it is far less 
marked, and is curiously mingled with the other accounts of time 
presently to be noted. ‘‘Perception,’’ we are, for example, told, 
“changes pulsewise, but the pulses continue each other and 
melt their bounds” (SP, 87); this might or might not mean 
“‘interpenetration.” 

Now, so long as he holds this view about the nature of the 
experienced time-process, James necessarily implies, and also 
fairly broadly declares, that reality, gua temporal, is paradoxical, 
and that, judged by intellectual or “conceptual” standards, it is 
bound to “‘sound self-contradictory” (PU,272). James accord- 
ingly abandons his old objections (due to a rigorous, Renouvier- 
ist application of the principle of contradiction) to the Hegelian 
dialectic and the Hegelian Absolute; though he finds new objec- 
tions. The reality of time, when the nature of time is understood 
as he now understands it, convinces him that “‘every minutest 
thing is already its hegelian ‘own other’ in the fullest sense of the 
word.” Already “inside of the minimal pulses of experience is 
realized that very inner complexity which the transcendentalists 
say only the absolute can genuinely possess ’’—and which James 
in his earlier days had been wont to hurl as a fatal reproach 
against the transcendentalists. The charge of illogicality no 
longer seems to him fatal to other philosophies, since he has 


1 This view, as noted in the previous paper, was already expressed by James in 
18094; cf. Psych. Rev., 2, 1895, p. 111. The reader will, I trust, note how incongru- 
ously this consideration comes in here. It is presented as a reason for asserting 
the compenetration or simultaneity of what are called successive moments. Yet it 
incidentally negates the possibility that there should be any such simultaneity. 
This will be brought out more fully below. It was, if I am not mistaken, only after 
he had in some degree come under Bergson’'s influence that James fell into these 
confusions, and began to draw from his early account of the time-experience anti-in- 
tellectualist consequences. Cf. PU, 214. 
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learned to call all temporal reality without exception, “if not 
irrational, then at least non-rational, in its constitution.’’* 
James, it is true, never, so far as I can recall, goes the full length 
of Bergson’s paradox; he does not say that time is a pure inter- 
penetration,a succession without distinction,a thing non-quantita- 
tive and indivisible. While time’s pulses “‘compenetrate,” they 
apparently are not said to do so completely. Yet one who goes 
so far as James goes upon this road ought seemingly to follow 
it to the end. If every present moment is a fusion of past and 
future, and if past and future, in turn, are composed of similar 
moments, all moments of all time appear to be completely fused 
or ‘telescoped’ together. If every minutest thing is in the fullest 
sense identical with its own ‘other,’ there would seem to be no 
room left in the universe for a real ‘reciprocal externality.” 

Yet side by side with these expressions concerning the prop- 
erties of time, we find in James a second class of utterances, 
apparently regarded by him as synonymous with the first, yet 
in fact essentially different in logical import. According to this 
way of putting the matter, the perceptual flux is a continuum 
which conceptual thought converts into a sequence of discrete 
elements. ‘All these abstract concepts are only moments dipped 
out of the stream of time, snap-shots taken as by a kinetoscopic 
camera at a life that in its original coming is continuous” (PU, 
235).2, We are “inveterately wedded to the conceptual decom- 
position’’ of ‘‘a universe which is continuous.”’ Now, of course, 
continuity and compenetration are not the same thing; true com- 
penetration would preclude precisely that divisibility, that endless 
inner cleavage, which is the essence of the continuum. James, 
however, evidently was led to confuse these two attributes, in the 
case of time, because of the fact that the idea of continuous 
transition appeared to him to involve them both. ‘‘The essence 
of life is its continuously changing character,” he reiterates with 
Heraclitus; the flux of experience is pure flux and contains no 


1 The distinction is not defined. Though James hesitated before the word 
‘irrational,’ the proper consequence of this first view of time—a consequence 
which in other phrases he fairly plainly discloses—is a radically anti-intellectualist 
position. 

*Cf. also PU, 253, 186. 
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“states.” But “our concepts are all fixed and discontinuous, 
and the only way of making them coincide with life is by arbi- 
trarily supposing positions of arrest therein. When we con- 
ceptualize we cut out and fix, and exclude everything but what 
we have fixed, whereas in the real concrete flux of life experiences 
compenetrate each other so that it is not easy to know just what 
is excluded and what not.” 

These sentences are instructive, for they show us the notions 
of continuity and compenetration in the very act of getting 
confused, through the mediation of the idea of pure transition. 
A compenetration, to be sure, seems to afford as little room for 
transition as for continuity; for if two things are said temporally 
to ‘compenetrate,’ the expression surely must imply that they 
coexist. But a pure transition is precisely the kind of thing 
whose elements—if it can be said to have any—never coexist. 
How, then, can James have found in the idea of an absolute 
transition a means of confounding compenetration with con- 
tinuity? The answer will be seen if the reader will but recall 
one of the grounds upon which James maintained the compene- 
tration of moments: namely, his early psychological view that 
there is in experience “literally no such datum” as a present 
moment. With no real present for any content (even past and 
future) to exist in, there is obviously no way in which any two 
moments of past and future could be copresent. Compenetra- 
tion, therefore, can not (when you add other contentions of 
James’s which he himself often forgets) be construed as meaning 
coexistence. In point of fact, it cannot, when these other asser- 
tions are remembered, be construed as meaning anything intel- 
ligible. It would be a compenetration of units which by defini- 
tion have no point of coexistence. But such a compenetration is 
not distinguishable from an absolute transition. 

Properly stated, then, James’s second view,—which ‘inter- 
penetrates’ his first—is that time-experience is a pure flux, and 
that a flux is a kind of continuum. ‘My complaint,’ he ac- 
cordingly writes, is “that the intellectualist method turns the 
flowing into the static and discrete’ (SP, 186). This not only 
means that this method misrepresents the reality; it also should 
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mean, in accordance with certain other express statements of 
James’s, that the reality (not the false version of it) contains 
self-contradiction. For chapters X and XI of SP repeatedly 
declare that in order to assert the reality of a ‘mathematically 
continuous growth . . . we must stomach logical contradiction,” 
and that in the realm of the temporal (though not of the static) 
it is only discrete and discontinuous magnitudes that are free 
from antinomies (SP, 186, 187, 170, 172). 

Finally, in the same two volumes, there may be found yet 
a third account of time which is (though James remained curiously 
oblivious to the fact) formally antithetic to the second, and 


. Clearly irreconcilable with the first. And in the chapters which 


came last from his pen this third account, which is identical 
with Pillon’s and with that maintained in these studies, is 
expressed with much emphasis and reiteration, and is all but 
completely dominant over the other two; we may fairly regard it, 
therefore, as the conclusion to which his long reflection on this 
favorite problem was finally settling down, when the unresting 
activity of that eager and candid mind was ended by death. 

This third doctrine is that the sequence of changes in conscious- 
ness which constitutes the perceptual flux and grounds our idea 
of time, is a discrete sequence; that conceptual thought falsifies 
it by representing it as a continuum; that only through this 
falsification does it come to seem self-contradictory or otherwise 
alien to our understanding; and that even thought, by making 
explicit its own methods and limitations, may cease to be troubled 
by the antinomies of the continuum. This version already 
appears in PU, along with the two other versions with which it 
conflicts. ‘‘All our sensible experiences,’’ James more than once 
observes even in that volume, ‘‘as we get them immediately, 
change by discrete pulses of perception, each of which keeps us 
saying ‘more, more,’ or ‘less, less,’ as the definite increments or 
diminutions make themselves felt. Fechner’s term of the 
‘threshold’ is only one way of naming the quantitative discrete- 
ness in the change of all our sensible experiences. They come to 
usin drops. Time itself comes in drops.” Always, some actual 
amount of change, or else none, is given. ‘This amount is the 
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datum or gabe which reality feeds out to our intellectual faculty, 
but our intellect makes of it a task or aufgabe, . . . and insists 
that in every pulse of it an infinite number of minor pulses are 
ascertainable.”’' Here the contradiction of the doctrines both 
of the compenetration and of the continuity of moments is as 
categorical as possible, though James now appears so completely 
to forget those doctrines that he contradicts without disavowing 
them. In SP he insists again and again that we reach the limit 
of a succession always by ‘‘finite and perceptible units of ap- 
proach—drops, buds, steps, or whatever we please to call them, 
coming wholly when they do come, or coming not at all. Such 
seems to be the nature of concrete experience, which changes 
always by sensible amounts or stays unchanged.”’ But the 
intellectus sibi permissus at first assumes that this numerically 
definite sequence of discrete units has the properties of an infi- 
nitely divisible or ‘continuous quantum’’; thus, and thus only, 
do the paradoxes of Zeno and the antinomies of Kant arise. 
One may, however, avoid all these contradictions simply by 
giving up the assumption, by treating ‘real processes of change 
no longer as being continuous, but as taking place by finite not 
infinitesimal steps.”” This, says James, ‘‘is the radically pluralist, 
empiricist, or perceptualist position,” which he ‘adopts in prin- 
ciple” himself.2_ He adopts it, as he makes quite clear, for two 
reasons. The first is that he is unwilling to “stomach logical 
contradiction,”’ to affirm that reality has a character subject to the 
criticisms which, as ‘“‘Leibnitz, Kant, Cauchy, Renouvier, 
Evellin and others”’ have shown, “apply legitimately to all cases 
of supposedly continuous growth or change” (SP, 184). The 
other reason is that this account of the matter is ‘simply that 
which the face of perceptual experience suggests” (SP, 166). In 
short, a faithful report of the deliverances of introspection, with 
regard to our time-experience, shows us there a reality entirely 
harmonious with the requirements of logic. 

Thus in his last philosophizing James came back to a true neo- 


1 PU, 231, 238-0; cf. for other expressions of the same ideas SP, chaps. X and 
XL, passim, especially pp. 154-5, 166 n., 184-6. 
* SP 170-172; cof. 184-188, and PU, 230-231 and 239. 
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criticist position; ! finding his thought involved in the problem 
neglected by the teacher from whom his pluralism and temporalism 
were learned—Renouvier—he reached, after much wandering 
in the wilderness, the same way out which had long since been 
taken by Pillon. And in doing so (though he apparently never 
fully realized the fact) he flatly contradicted the Bergsonian 
account of the nature of our time-experience, and repudiated all 
the grounds of that radical anti-intellectualism with which, under 
Bergson’s influence, he had dallied in A Pluralistic Universe. 
In this he was, as it seems to me, merely returning to the true 
way of temporalism. To th.e genuine believer in the doctrine of 
real becoming, Bergson’s singular conception of the nature of 
duration, together with the anti-intellectualism implicit in that 
conception, must appear an unfortunate episode in the history 
of the general doctrine. For the conception in question, as has 
been here sufficiently shown, is in conflict not merely with logic, 
and with a correct descriptive psychology of time-perception; it is 
not less deeply in conflict with the essence of temporalism itself. 
Of the recovery of temporalistic philosophy from this aberration, 
the outcome of James's latest reflection on the problem of time 
was happily prophetic. Fortunately, Bergson’s philosophy is 
also deeply in conflict with itself; so that there, too, one may 


find something of the same prophecy. 
ARTHUR O. LovEyjoy. 
Tue Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


1 But only with respect to the time-problem. For reasons which he sets forth 
in SP, James believed that the antinomies of the concept of infinity do not apply 
to “things conceived as standing, like space, past time, existing beings’ but only to 
“things conceived as growing, like motion, change, activity." Thus he kept a 
way open towards physical realism, which is forbidden the consistent adherent of 
the loi du nombre. 


PROFESSOR BOSANQUET’S LOGIC AND THE 
CONCRETE UNIVERSAL. 


ROFESSOR BOSANQUET?’S Logic has now been before the 
philosophical public for over twenty years and it has been 
generally recognized as one of the most important products of 
English neo-Hegelian idealism. No book probably has done 
more to show experimentally, so to speak, the vitality of the 
idealist conception of logic and none has been more valuable in 
bringing to light the full implications of the idealist point of 
view. Nor does it seem likely that anyone in the future will do 
better the work which neo-Hegelian logic sets itself. The pre- 
sentation of the judgment as a self-developing function for the 
removal of contradiction from experience, the conception of 
knowledge as a process of inherent rationalization whereby expe- 
rience passes from the abstractness of disjecta membra to the 
concreteness of systematic organization, is as carefully and com- 
pletely worked out by Professor Bosanquet as it is likely to be. 
Professor Bosanquet has now published a new edition of this 
important work! in which he has discussed at considerable length 
the philosophical movements that have especially marked the 
two decades since the work first appeared. These additions 
are especially interesting and important because the discussion 
of these years has brought to light a variety of objections against 
the validity of the method which Professor Bosanquet and other 
idealists have employed. Little fault has been found with Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet’s elaboration of his own principles, but the 
principles upon which a dialectical logic is based have themselves 
been widely called in question. Realism, Pragmatism, Pluralism, 
the anti-intellectualism of Bergson and James, criticisms of the 
coherence theory of truth, and attacks upon the theory of the 
Absolute have occupied the principal places in the philosophical 
writing of the last twenty years and in practically every case it 


1 Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 2 volumes. 
Second edition. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1911.—pp. xxiv, 384; xi, 327. 
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was idealism that was under fire. In every case the issue turned 
upon some principle of idealist logic, and in the new edition we 
have Professor Bosanquet’s reaction upon these rival points of 
view. Perhaps the very perfection with which Professor Bosan- 
quet had worked out his own point of view contributed to the 
attack. It is as if philosophy had its fashions no less than art, 
or as some may prefer to say, as if historical development had a 
logic deeper than systematic completeness. No sooner is a 
certain point of view sufficiently elaborated so that it seems as 
if hereafter criticism must confine itself to matters of detail, 
than the philosophical interest changes its direction and cuts in 
behind what seemed to be the solid foundations of earlier investi- 
gation, requiring a reconsideration of first principles. Something 
of this sort seems to have happened in logic. The additions 
that recent logical discussion has required Professor Bosanquet 
to make in his new edition concern the principles on which logical 
theory, and ultimately metaphysical theory also, must be based. 
It is the purpose of the present article to consider some of these 
principles, especially as they appear in Professor Bosanquet’s 
criticisms of philosophical points of view other than his own.' 

The central principle of Professor Bosanquet’s philosophy, and 
of idealist logic generally, is the concrete universal, a caption 
under which may be summed up a number of closely related 
conceptions all characteristic of neo-Hegelian idealism. The 
position may be summarized briefly as follows. The test of 
truth is logical coherence or consistency. No proposition is true 
in itself, but its truth can be determined only by its logical 
relations to other propositions ina system. In general, a proposi- 
tion is true when its assertion produces an organization of 
knowledge greater than its denial. The total truth is nothing 
less than the completed whole of experience. The untrue is the 
fragmentary or the one-sided, that which suppresses or distorts 
some phase of the total experience. The construction and main- 
tenance of a total, unified experience is the special work of 
thought, or, to avoid the implication of externality in this way 


1 The work was begun as a review of the new edition of the Logic, but owing 
to its length and the importance of the subjects discussed it was made into an article 
at the Editor’s suggestion. 
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of putting it, the impulse of experience to its own completion and 
unification is thought. Accordingly, thought is wrongly con- 
ceived if it is regarded as a process of abstraction from a given, 
concrete experience. On the contrary, the purpose of thought is 
always to produce ultimately a more concrete experience. The 
abstractions which thought undoubtedly uses are instruments 
only, and the complete act of thought includes the reconstruction 
of the concrete on a higher plane of organization; it issues in an 
experience which is at once more systematic and more inclusive 
and therefore more concrete.'. Hence also experience is essen- 
tially dialectical. Its own abhorrence of a contradiction drives 
it toward its own completion; every partial experience is a con- 
tradiction and can be relieved of contradiction only if it finds its 
place in an experience more complete than itself. Thought is 
the progression of experience toward its own completion. By 
the agency of this dialectic there arise degrees of truth, for 
truth is realized only in the process by which contradiction is 
suppressed. There are different stages of achieved organization 
of experience and therefore different degrees of truth. It is 
the business of thought to construct progressively coherent 
and inclusive systems of experience; and these systems, by vir- 
tue of their greater and greater coherence and inclusiveness, 
become progressively individual and concrete and _ therefore 
progressively true. These, if I understand him, are the most 
general principles for which Professor Bosanquet stands and 
which his Logic is intended to elaborate and prove,—hence the 
proposition to which he so often reverts, ‘The truth is the whole.’ 
In his most recent work, the Gifford Lectures for 1911, he has 
made use of the term ‘concrete universal’ and has devoted one 
of his longest and most careful lectures to the discussion of this 
conception.” 

Now the theories which Professor Bosanquet criticises ad- 
versely in the new edition of his Logic all, in his judgment, con- 
stitute failures to grasp this principle; all take the process of 
cognition in some abstract, truncated form and therefore fall 

1 Cf. an article entitled ‘‘The Concreteness of Thought” by the present writer 


in this Review, Vol. XVI, 1907, p. 154. 
* The Principle of Individuality and Value, Lecture II. 
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short of a complete logical theory and end in a fallacious meta- : 
physics. Thus the so-called genetic logic,’ with its sharp an- 
tithesis of imitation and invention, and its attempt to explain 
¥ thought as imitation plus selection, fails to see, on the one hand, 
that imitation is only a part of relevant response, which depends 
upon the recognition of unity in difference; and, on the other, 
that selection is accomplished not by the need for external change, 
or by a social sanction, but by the ‘systematic necessity of reason, 
rooted in the principle of non-contradiction, in virtue of which 
some judgments are pronounced true and others false.’ Again, 
Pluralism and most objections against the theory of the Absolute 
we rest upon a false notion of individuality, viz., that it must rest | 
upon the given and that it can only be expressed by designa- a 
tion and not by predicates.’ But this involves a confusion of 
individuality and particularity. In so far as so-called indi- 
viduals rest upon designation, they are imperfect individuals, ‘iq 
for true uniqueness comes from filling a definite place in an Mi 
ordered whole. Both Pragmatism and Realism represent Aa 
phases of a modern tendency to over-emphasize the philosoph- 
ical value of feeling, the one depending on the immediacy of a 
wr satisfaction and the other on that of apprehension.‘ Pragmatism : 
represents an imperfect form of the coherence theory of truth i 
which, because of its creation of a dualism between thought and 
its occasions, has failed to grasp the autonomy of thought and 
its essential totality. Realism, by considering only examples iq 
drawn from a low grade of knowledge, regards as typical those i 
judgments of fact in which there is seemingly no room for 
degrees of truth; it thus fails to see that in all the higher stages 
of knowledge the fact becomes indistinguishable from its sig- 
nificance and therefore cannot be appealed to as a datum to us 


which judgment can be said to correspond. The more naive 
form of realism (represented by Prichard’s Kant's Theory of 
Knowledge), which contends that objects are known as apart i 
from mind, is based essentially upon a distrust of the totality q 


? Vol. II, p. 240. 
® Book II, Ch. VIII, especially Section 2. 


1 Vol. II, pp. 238 ff. 

‘Book II, Ch. IX. j 
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of experience.' The attempt to determine the real by deducting 
all the contributions of the mind is impossible in practice and 
fallacious in theory, because it substitutes abstraction for con- 
creteness. ‘‘The significance of judgment and knowledge as 
of experience in all its forms lies always on ahead and not behind.” 

Certainly in the hands of so accomplished a philosopher as 
Professor Bosanquet the concrete universal is no mean critical 
weapon. His criticisms are penetrating and complete and 
always thoroughly in accord with his own general theory, 
and if they sometimes seem rather unsympathetic, this is per- 
haps no more than is to be é¢xpected from a philosopher who 
has stated his own point of view so completely and who has been 
so eminently identified with the development of a systematic 
and highly evolved logical doctrine. In discussing Professor 
Bosanquet’s criticisms, therefore, one may assume that they rep- 
resent the consistent reaction of the coherence theory toward its 
opponents; and so far as the present article is concerned, I cannot 
pretend to discuss these criticisms from the point of view of a 
logical theory that might be regarded as in any sense the rival of 
Professor Bosanquet’sown. My aim is really much less ambitious 
and, if one chooses, is on a lower philosophical plane. It is 
merely to compare the results of the coherence theory, as exhib- 
ited in Professor Bosanquet’s criticisms of points of view other 
than his own, with certain facts about the reasoning process as 
it occurs in ordinary experience. These facts seem to me to be 
well founded and also to present problems which the coherence 
theory has not solved. It is not unreasonable, perhaps, to 
insist upon them, even though one cannot profess to have theor- 
ized them for himself. The positions which Professor Bosan- 
quet rejects as imperfect statements of the concrete universal 
appear to me to be really ways of attacking logical problems 
that throw emphasis upon phases of the reasoning process that 
are minimized by his own doctrine of coherence. 

Let us begin with Professor Bosanquet’s treatment of realism. 
Realism he regards as bound up with the correspondence theory 
of truth, and this theory originates by the exclusive consider- 


1 Book II, Ch. X. 
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ation of knowledge in one of its lower stages,—the seemingly 
isolated truth of fact. Truth is to be tested, according to the 
realist, by the factual existence of the things and relations asserted 
by the proposition. From the point of view of a dialectical logic, 
such factual propositions must be regarded as abstractions whose 
isolation from a system is logically arbitrary, and they can be 
tested only by bringing them explicitly into relation with other 
propositions with which they are implicitly coherent (or the 
reverse). The status of such propositions as facts, therefore, 
without their systematic connections being developed, indicates 
their low stage of logical evolution. Doubtless many such propo- 
sitions are thus accepted, because for practical purposes it may 
not be worth while to develop their implications, but this limita- 
tion upon the logical process cannot rightly be regarded as an 
essential aspect of it. Now the difficulties which Professor 
Bosanquet finds in the correspondence theory are undoubtedly 
real difficulties. It is not at all clear how it can deal successfully 
with cases such as those to which he has called attention, 
where knowledge cannot be pinned down to definite factual 
data. If the realist places his whole reliance upon corre- 
spondence, it is no doubt true that his theory, as an explanation 
of the reasoning process, breaks down, as Professor Bosanquet 
maintains. In certain cases, at least, the conclusion draws its 
premises after it in such a way that the knowledge has to be 
dealt with as a system and not as a datum. No doubt, as 
Professor Bosanquet says, immediacy is a relative term; it ap- 
plies not to a special kind of contents of our experience but to a 
phase of it. And this fact, if granted, certainly stands in the 
way of abolishing unity in difference and of substituting for it 
a world of simple things and relations, as Mr. Russell proposes 
to do.! 

The conception of immediacy is an ancient enemy of idealism 
and one cannot but wonder whether the attitude of idealist 
logicians toward it has not been determined in part by the 
historical circumstances under which idealism developed, that 
is, by the fact that idealism in its inception was so largely taken 


1 Cf. the quotation from Mr. Russell, Vol. II, p. 277. 
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up with the criticism of the classical English empiricism. The 
permanent value of that criticism for the development of logic 
is not to be doubted, but it often happens in such cases that the 
refutation of a vicious conception obscures the truth imbedded 
in it. That which was given, for the empiricist, was a sensuous 
quality whose nature was supposed to be fully determined by the 
specific energy of the sense organ. These data were absolute 
and indefinable—ultimate mental existences which the mind must 
either possess or not possess. If it possessed them, it had them 
entire; if it did not possess them, it could acquire them only 
by placing itself in the right external conditions for receiving 
them, the reception being conceived as purely passive; and if it 
did not possess the proper sense organs for receiving them, their 
absence constituted merely a lacuna in the make-up of that mind. 
Now it would be universally agreed, I presume, that idealism has 
been completely successful in its criticism of this point of view. 
Even the psychologist, however committed to sensationalism, 
would reject any such description of what he calls a ‘mental 
element’; and on all hands it would be agreed that these bare 
mental existences are not the meanings with which the logician 
is dealing. And certainly, in ordinary experience, such im- 
penetrable, atomic qualities are the one thing which never is 
given. But the idealist interprets his criticism of the given in 
this sense as a discrediting of the whole conception, whereas it 
is clear that thinking as it actually occurs in human life is de- 
pendent upon the ‘givenness’ of certain facts which, in a par- 
ticular case, are assumed for the time being at least. These 
facts may very well be the product of other thinking, but at 
least they are not mediated by the process in which they stand 
as data. The presence of such data is a general characteristic 
of the thought process, and empiricism was quite right in calling 
attention to this phase of the process, even though it misinter- 
preted its discovery. 

After all necessary admissions have been made to the criti- 
cisms of immediacy, it remains a fact that in every process of 
reasoning something always is given. If the given is only an 
aspect of experience, it is still an invariable aspect of it and 
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need not necessarily be regarded as a mere limitation upon the 
reasoning process which logic can overlook. Some factors of 
the experience within which the reasoning process works always 
stand fast and do not seem to require further analysis. No doubt 
these factors themselves, as Professor Bosanquet often says, may 
have been mediated by thought, but for any given logical process 
there are always some elements which do not call for mediation 
in that case. Some relations, as the realist insists, are external. 
In all reasoning there comes a point where it is not necessary 
to understand any further terms in order to understand the two 
or more actually under consideration.' Analysis ad infinitum 
would make reasoning as impossible as a failure to find any 
analyzable terms whatever. Now this seemingly obvious fact 
that every problem does have its solution is the fundamental 
fact on which the realist rests his case against the coherence 
theory. For why, it might be asked, should the process of 
eliminating contradictions ever end if, as is the case from the 
point of view of the concrete universal, there is no thoroughly 
non-contradictory system short of the Absolute? In fact, the 
solution and settlement of a definite problem does not seem to 
be a phenomenon which the coherence theory even professes to 
explain, for externality and partiality are referred to the imper- 
fections of the finite mind and the haste which attends the 
pursuit of practical ends. But surely this is an issue which 
needs to be discussed. In fact, Professor Bosanquet’s opponent 
is now in a position to cast back his criticism of the correspond- 
ence test. If there is a vast logical difference between a fact 
incorrectly inferred and one correctly inferred, is there not an 
equal logical difference between an inference that stops because 
the reasoner grows weary and one that stops because the problem 
is solved? This, I take it, is the point involved in the realist’s 
objection to the phrase ‘in the end.” Certainly the realist is 
well within the ordinary usage of language when he insists that 
judgments may be true not ‘in the end’ but now, and this con- 

1 Cf. Professor Bosanquet’s statement of what he calls the relevancy of relations, 
Vol. Il, p. 278. 


? Vol. II, pp. 280 and 285. 
*Cf. Vol. II, pp. 279 ff. 
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tention seems to be strengthened rather than weakened if, as 
Professor Bosanquet insists, the phrase has no special reference 
to the passage of time. It is hard to believe that a criterion of 
truth is not seriously handicapped by being unable to recognize, 
or at least by being able only half-heartedly to recognize, the 
vast number of judgments (surely the majority of all we make) 
which neither in time to come nor at any time are thought by 
anybody to need revision. 

The difficulties here suggested regarding the coherence theory 
of truth, however, can better be discussed in connection with 
Pragmatism and Professor Bosanquet’s criticism of it. The 
pragmatist too rejects the correspondence theory but, as Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet believes, has only partially grasped the co- 
herence theory. Pragmatism has restricted the meaning of 
coherence to the ‘coherence of adaptation with external action,’ 
and this has vitiated its whole understanding both of its own 
position and of the more adequate use of the coherence theory 
by other philosophical systems.'' Hence it issued (in Professor 
Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory) in three connected miscon- 
ceptions: the dualism of thought and its occasions, the limitation 
of thought to the satisfaction of a specific purpose, and the 
refusal to recognize thought as more than a process of adaptation 
toenvironment. From the point of view of Professor Bosanquet, 
these aspects of Pragmatism are merely misconceptions of the 
true coherence theory because they are tantamount to a denial 
of the concrete universal. They neglect the fact that ‘‘ Thought 
is essentially the nisus of experience as a world to completion of 
its world.’” 

Now the difficulties which Professor Bosanquet brings to light 
in certain of the conceptions of Pragmatism ought frankly to be 
admitted. Such conceptions as ‘action’ and ‘ practice’ have been 
fundamentally ambiguous and have been justly attacked by the 
critics of Pragmatism, with the result that, granting Professor 
Bosanquet is right in conjecturing that these terms were first 
used in their normal and everyday sense, all open-minded prag- 
matists would probably now agree that they must be further 


1 Vol. Il, pp. 269 ff. 
2 Vol. II, p. 272. 
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defined. But if the force of the criticism is so far granted, even 
then the pragmatist will probably not be willing to give up his 
case and come over forthwith into the camp of the coherence 
theory. For what appeals to Professor Bosanquet as merely a 
defective use of coherence must appear quite otherwise to the 
pragmatist. The point at issue with him is precisely the ade- 
quacy of coherence itself as a logical category, and his attitude 
toward Professor Bosanquet’s theory is directly analogous to 
the latter’s attitude toward the correspondence theory; as co- 
herence transcends correspondence, so in turn coherence must be 
transcended, and the pragmatist has been trying, more or less 
unsuccessfully no doubt, to show how this can be done. The 
question is this: Are such conceptions as system, coherence, non- 
contradiction, identity in difference, organic unity,—in a word, 
the conceptions which Professor Bosanquet sums up in the 
principle that ‘the truth is the whole,’—really to be regarded as 
logical ultimates? That they are an improvement over corre- 
spondence the pragmatist is ready to admit; what he denies is 
that they are the last word that can be uttered in the description 
and explanation of reasoning. If they are ultimate and con- 
stitute a complete organon for such explanation, then of course 
Professor Bosanquet’s charges of dualism, occasionalism, and 
adaptationism make up a destructive criticism; if they are not, 
these characteristics of Pragmatism are not terms of reproach but 
merely the recognition of aspects of thinking which Professor 
Bosanquet has neglected. 

The weak point which most critics have found in the prag- 
matist’s armor is the vagueness of the conception of practice 
and Professor Bosanquet has a comparatively easy task to show 
that there is no very clear relation between thinking and the 
production of external action.! The real heart of the divergence 
between pragmatism and the coherence theory, however, is laid 
bare when Professor Bosanquet charges the pragmatist with 
dualism and occasionalism, that is, with making a distinction 
between thought and the occasions for its exercise.2 For this 
constitutes a violation of the continuity of experience, as con- 


1Vol. Il, pp. 244 ff. 
* Vol. II, pp. 268 ff. 
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tinuity is conceived from the point of view of the coherence 
theory. According to Professor Bosanquet, thought furnishes 
its own occasions,—the contradictions which come to light in an 
experience only partly organized,—and again thought removes 
these contradictions, while for pragmatism thought is a function 
for the removal of ‘tensions’ that occur in experience, each of 
which is sui generis and not merely a case of contradiction. Now 
if I am not mistaken, the pragmatist position does insist upon a 
vital element of our thinking which is not so clearly brought to 
light by the coherence theory. The vital point in the pragma- 
tist’s analysis of thinking is the emphasis which he lays upon the 
rOle of the problem in the guidance of thought. Without a 
definite and specific problem to be solved there is no thinking; 
for thinking is essentially the solution of problems. Without 
the ‘tension,’ the ‘felt need,’ the task (what the German experi- 
menters upon the thinking process have named A ufgabe), there 
is nothing for thinking to do and nothing by which to judge of 
the success of its activity. Whether this task involves the re- 
arrangement of physical objects is really not a matter of special 
importance. What is necessary is that the task shall be specific 
and that it shall involve an element of novelty which makes the 
situation not amenable to habit. For, as James long ago showed 
in his remarkable chapter on Reasoning, the differentia of think- 
ing as a mental process is its capacity to utilize the old in dealing 
with the new. 

Now the problem, the end to be reached, really plays a deter- 
mining r6le in the guidance of the other processes in the total 
complex of thought. What is essential or relevant in any given 
set of phenomena is determined by the nature of the difficulty 
that thought has to solve. This is not to say, of course, that 
any object may be regarded as possessing any qualities, according 
to the predilection of the thinker, for an object is by definition, 
I suppose, something which has a determinate nature of its own. 
But the way in which an object is conceived in any given case 
depends upon the relation between the nature of the object and, 
broadly speaking, the purpose for which it is being used. More 
specifically, in the case of thinking, the way in which an object 
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is ‘taken’ depends upon its significance or relevance for the 
problem in hand, and significance is indeterminable if no problem 
exists. The coherence theory, on the other hand, certainly has 
the appearance of minimizing the importance of the problem. 
For every problem is for it only a case of the all-inclusive logical 
problem,—the removal of contradiction. No doubt Professor 
Bosanquet would insist that he is perfectly aware that every 
problem as it occurs is a specific problem and that every solution 
is specifically an answer to the problem set. But after all does 
not a dialectical logic rest upon the proposition that every 
problem is of one kind—viz., a contradiction? It is the contra- 
dictory character of the situation that requires solution, whereas 
for pragmatism it is in every case the specific nature of the prob- 
lem,—its character as a new and unique situation,—which de- 
mands solution. It is this unique quality in the problem, which, 
according to the pragmatist, prevents the assignment of a ‘central 
cognitive interest as such,’ '—“‘ The nisus of experience as a world 
to completion of its world,””—as the universal motive power of 
thought. This explains also the pragmatist’s objection to ‘epis- 
temology’ and his charge that idealist logic is mainly concerned 
with the impossible problem of the relation of thought as such 
to reality as such. The difficulty appears to be real, despite 
Professor Bosanquet’s rejection of it. 

There remains over the question of the continuity of experience, 
and this is really the essence of the idealist position; for the 
theory of coherence depends more upon the supposed need for 
maintaining continuity than upon any empirical evidence to 
show that all problems are phases of contradiction. This the 
idealist is accustomed to regard as his chief stronghold. Idealism 
does justice, as he believes, to what all other theories neglect,— 
the immanent principle of criticism and interpretation by which 
experience maintains its own integrity and the continuity of its 
own development. Certainly idealism ought to receive full 
credit for its recognition of this vitally important f hase of experi- 
ence. In this connection, however, there are two questions 
which the critic of idealism has a right to ask. In the first place, 


? Preface, p. x; of. also Vol. II, p. 266, and Individuality and Value, pp. 52 ff. 
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is it clearly made out that the maintenance of continuity has 
actually the paramount importance in our experience that idealist 
logic attaches to it, and on just what sort of evidence does this 
alleged primacy of coherence rest? In the second place, does 
the coherence theory really do justice to what we mean concretely 
by continuity? 

As regards the first question, it is pertinent to remark that an 
historical circumstance cast the question of continuity into the 
foreground of philosophical theory. In origin, I suppose, this 
phase of idealism goes back to Kant’s effort to supplement the 
absolute disintegration of Hume’s mental atomism. The cate- 
gories, and ultimately the transcendental unity of apperception, 
were the conditions by which the raw material of sense could be 
transmuted into an experience. The continuity of experience 
was therefore at once the work of thought, and the maintenance 
of it was essentially the function which thought had to perform. 
The efforts of the post-Kantian idealists and of the English 
Hegelians have been directed toward ‘internalizing’ the co- 
herence standard, that is, toward removing Kant’s arbitrary 
distinction between form and matter with its attendant diffi- 
culties, the concrete universal being the natural outcome, but 
the maintenance of continuity has still been regarded as the 
essential mark of thought. Now apart from this historical cir- 
cumstance, what precisely is the evidence on which this proposi- 
tion can be said to rest? Ample valid evidence against Hume is 
to be found in the observable coherence that obtains within 
experience. But experience admittedly shows discontinuity; and, 
what is more important, some experiences would apparently lose 
their significance if they were not discontinuous. Their novelty, 
their disrupting and revolutionary force, is just what makes us 
value them. Is there any good empirical evidence to show that 
discontinuity is necessarily an imperfection and an incident of 
finitude? In a word, has the last trace of rationalism quite de- 
parted from the idealist’s conception of coherence, as for example 
when Professor Bosanquet says of the ‘Laws of Thought,’ ‘‘We 
class them not as principles of intelligence apart from experience, 
but as principles of science or of rational experience as such, dis- 
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coverable by analysis in every minutest portion of its texture, 
and capable of being regarded by a very easy abstraction as 
essential to its existence as contrasted with its special signifi- 
cance." Is it quite made out that there are laws ‘discoverable 
in every minutest portion’ of experience? In general, is not the 
tendency of idealism to discredit one phase of experience as an 
imperfection of the finite mind and to exalt another as an approxi- 
mation to absolute truth the lineal descendant of the rationalist’s 
distinction between necessary and contingent truths? 

This brings us naturally to the second question, viz., whether 
the idealist’s coherence is quite the same as continuity concretely 
understood. It is no accident presumably that reality for the 
idealist is ultimately timeless, or that change and creation are 
concepts that must finally be superseded by metaphysics. On 
the contrary, it has been amply proved both by idealists and 
their critics that this is the true logic of the position. Professor 
Bosanquet accepts the position with the utmost frankness. 
Genetic logic can be for him only a history of opinion.2 ‘‘The 
formation of new reality, as a bona fide addition to the universe 
of what was not in it before, seems to me a contradiction in 
terms.’* ‘“‘In working with it [teleology], we substitute the 
idea of perfection or the whole—a logical or metaphysical, non- 
temporal, and religious idea—for that of de facto purpose—a 
psychological, temporal, and ethical idea.’’* And the ‘great and 
ultimate test of a philosophy’ is its ability to unite ‘individual 
endeavour and the modification of things’ with the belief in a 
perfect and timeless real.5 Reason itself he regards as creative,*® 
in fact the only strictly creative force in the universe,’ but what 
is creation precisely without novelty? Can even the most com- 
plete assimilation of identity and difference in a logical universal 
do justice to concrete experience if it has to dispense with tem- 
poral order? Throughout his discussion of this question, as well 

1 Vol. II, p. 216. 

? Vol. II, pp. 243 ff. 

Vol. II, p. 249. 

‘ Individuality and Value, p. 127. 

® Vol. II, p. 260. 


* Individuality and Value, Lecture IX. 
7 Vol. II, p. 239. 
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as of the question of purpose,' Professor Bosanquet regards the 
temporal discreteness of these experiences as obscuring their 
significance. The more perfectly their significance is conceived, 
the less the order of time is essential to them. But is this really 
the case? No one would deny that novelty without significance 
is barren, but it does not follow that novelty itself is therefore 
without significance and must ultimately be translated into terms 
of something which is not really novelty. Even so fundamental 
an experience as moral development has to be superseded, as 
Professor Bosanquet himself declares, and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to see where metaphysics is to find any experience at all 
that it can regard as typical of its timeless reality. The idealist 
really plays into the hands of the anti-intellectualist when he thus 
admits the incapacity of meaning to deal with time, and no 
‘true notion of identity’ can remove all the sting from Professor 
Bergson’s argument so long as this position is maintained. 

We have now discussed at some length the consequences of 
the pragmatist’s insistence upon the réle of the problem in the 
guidance of thought. The question is really a phase of a still 
broader one,—the place of selective attention in our experience,— 
and this question is closely connected with the problem of purpose. 
It is interesting to notice Professor Bosanquet’s treatment of 
attention, or perhaps one should say his tendency to neglect it. 
His references to it are scattering because it presents no points 
of contact with the coherence theory. In fact, it might plausibly 
be maintained that the coherence theory can be regarded as a 
sufficient logical theory only so long as attention is omitted. 
But his view of selective attention is clear enough in his dis- 
cussion of a special case of it,—the pursuit of an end. Take 
first the following passage from Individuality and Value, which 
is clearer perhaps than any that can be quoted from the Logic: 
“It is obvious that no such ascription of ultimate value to a 
particular class of creatures nor to a particular moment in time 
can be justified as an ultimate conception. It rests on the 
analogy of the choice of a finite being, compelled, because finite, 
to exercise selection within the universe. It is an attempt to 


1 Individuality and Value, Lecture IV. 
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apply the principle of subordination of means to end to a system 
within which we can recognize no necessity, and can conceive 
no clue, for the distinct being of ends or of means. A finite 
being selects a possible value, and out of the resources which he 
can find in his world further selects the instruments by help of 
which he proposes to make it actual. But we cannot conceive 
that a perfect reality is divided into ends which have value, and 
means which a limitation of resources compels to be employed 
to realize them. Such a conception is drawn from the analogy of 
the finite contriver.’”! 

The point to be noted here is the attitude toward selective 
attention. In any given human situation, the superior impor- 
tance which characterizes one item of that experience as the 
‘end’ is a mark of the partiality and imperfection of that experi- 
ence. Selection is essential to the finite mind and the mark of its 
finitude. The fact that our interests are limited shows the 
contingence of our minds but, singularly enough, the interests 
that we have show our participation in reality,? a view of the 
matter that would be more plausible if the limitation of attention 
did not seem to be connected with the clearness of the things 
attended to. The plain fact is that not only is every experience 
selective but that the clearness and efficiency of consciousness 
depends upon this selection. Consciousness characteristically 
has its focus and its penumbra, its high lights and its shades, 
and surely the distinguishing between the clear and the vague is 
all one process. It cannot be regarded in one of its aspects as 
an evidence of strength and in its other as an evidence of impo- 
tence. And, moreover, so far from the elimination of selection 
being a sign of advance in experience, as Professor Bosanquet 
seems to believe, it is quite the reverse. The only consciousness 
which is not obviously selective is a state of semi-coma where all 
processes have relatively the same dead level of vagueness and 
lack of meaning. This capacity to neglect the unimportant, to 
distinguish the relevant from the irrelevant, to mark clearly 

1 P. 126. Cf. other passages of similar import in Lecture VIII, passim, and 
Lecture II, Part 7, Section iii, where a purpose is said to be “nothing but a want,” 


“*a partial element of a logical whole which is . . . drawn out in time.” 
2 Individuality and Value, p. 300. 
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the significant by making itself impervious to the insignifi- 
cant, is one of the most fundamental characteristics of our 
experience, and one is tempted to hazard the conjecture that 
anything which does not possess this mark, such as the Absolute, 
for example, is not recognizable as an experience. 

How, then, can it be a necessity of logical and metaphysical 
theory to minimize this selective process, as Professor Bosanquet 
says purpose must be transcended in a timeless system in which 
there is no distinction of means and end. For surely logical 
relevance itself is inseparable from precisely this fact of selective 
attention. An all-inclusive system is a contradiction in terms, 
because we have no criterion of system except just this subordina- 
tion, this distinction of clearness, this emphasis of one part at the 
expense of others. Within itself the system is hierarchic; there 
are degrees of relevance between different parts. And likewise 
the system is circumscribed by positive irrelevance. The limits 
of the system are defined, so to speak, by the circle of things which 
‘do not matter’ and which therefore do not need to be taken 
into consideration. Otherwise the conception of system is un- 
usable and consequently unmeaning. The superior value of 
certain elements in any human situation, their relation to purpose 
and end, are at bottom the secret of that coherence and system 
on which Professor Bosanquet relies. Hence the pragmatist’s 
reference to specific purposes. The question is not whether ‘all 
experience aspires to be a whole,’ but whether, apart from selec- 
tion, emphasis, teleological interrelation, there is any way of 
conceiving a whole. If this is the case, it must then be true 
that the coherence theory, like the correspondence theory, is only 
partially true. Coherence holds within certain limits which 
cannot themselves be defined by coherence. If this means a 
dualism between thought and its occasions, then that dualism 
must be accepted as an element of our theory of knowledge. 

The point may be further illustrated by a reference to Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet’s treatment of purpose, which seems to show 
some change, of emphasis at least, between the earlier edition of 
the Logic and the two works recently published. It will be 
remembered that in his discussion of Concrete Systematic In- 
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ference! Professor Bosanquet regarded this class of inferences as 
having the ‘unmistakable differentia’ of ascribing real teleology 
to the content analyzed. The purpose is the essence, as in 
the tool or the machine. Here we have the true type of sys- 
tematic inference, for here the real ground of the inference is 
explicit. Coherence replaces conjunction because the teleolog- 
ical unity of the subject, which is conjectural or obscure in 
less developed types of judgment such as analogy, in the higher 
type becomes absolute and explicit.? All this, as will be seen 
from the reference, is reprinted without change in the new 
edition, as is also the section on judgments of value, which follows 
naturally here as a most important case of real teleology. But 
to the latter section Professor Bosanquet now appends a footnote® 
which represents his later consideration of this question, the con- 
sideration which is to be found set forth at length in his Indi- 
viduality and Value. Teleology is fatally defective because it 
requires the singling out of a part as the ‘end,’ a defect which must 
be removed at the expense of destroyingthe conception of teleol- 
ogy. The more ultimate conception is the idea of the whole or 
Individuality. In a word, then, the change which Professor 
Bosanquet has made in his theory since the publication of the 
first edition of the Logic is something like this. In the earlier 
work purpose was regarded as the essence of real system; the 
one case in which systematic inference in its highest form was 
possible was the case in which a purpose was so embodied in the 
content as to form explicitly the ground of the inference. The 
system depended on teleology. Now it appears, on the contrary, 
that teleology is merely an imperfect case of logical system and 
the development of the theory of the concrete universal requires 
the absorption of purposes in a system so complete that the 
specification of any part as end is impossible. The latter position 
may perhaps be the more consistent development of the coherence 
theory of truth, but is not, after all, the earlier position the more 
tenable? For does not the elimination of purpose mean also the 
elimination of system? The humanist, no doubt, will be con- 
1 Book II, Ch. VI. 


2 Second ed., Vol. II, pp. 185 ff. 
* Vol. II, p. 199; cf. also the notes on p. 99 and p. 200, and Vol. I, p. 222. 
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vinced that the almost naturalistic tone of Individuality and 
Value' is a reversion of idealism to its true type. 

Finally, even after all its critics have been answered, the ulti- 
mate breakdown of the coherence theory is admitted. Professor 
Bosanquet denies, it is true, Mr. Joachim’s charge that in the end 
the coherence theory falls back upon correspondence.? Truth 
never is tested by anything except truth and hence cannot be 
said to correspond to anything beyond itself, but nevertheless 
the coherence theory does break down. ‘The failure or limita- 
tion of the coherence theory of truth lies then, I urge, simply in 
the fact that judgment, to which it belongs, is an appearance of 
reality in relational form, doing its best to attain individuality in 
that form, which up to a certain point it achieves, but which, 
because it is relational and points endlessly beyond itself for 
completion, it can never thoroughly attain.’’* And Professor 
Bosanquet now states his acceptance, with some qualification, of 
Mr. Bradley’s view of the relation of thought to reality.4 Truth 
does not pretend to be the perfect and all-inclusive experience. 
At the last step, “to get away anything truer you would have to 
pass beyond truth into another form of reality.’ But is there not 
an element of improbability in this representation of truth as an 
eternal effort to do something which it can never quite do? If 
truth is the whole, and if totality is the ultimate principle of 
individuality and value, and if thought is just the nisus of experi- 
ence toward its completeness, what is this more perfect experience 
to which judgment is not the key? Is it altogether perverse to 
suspect that the defect is not in the relational form of judgment 
but in the coherence theory of truth? Is it not really more prob- 
able that the concrete universal is an inadequate logical prin- 
ciple? And after all is Professor Bosanquet’s admission of limita- 
tion so entirely different from the dualism of thought and its 
occasions which is set down to the discredit of pragmatism? 
The difference seems to be that the admission of limitation made 

1 Professor Bosanquet himself calls attention to this, p. 318. 

* Book II, Ch. IX, Section 4. 

* Vol. II, p. 290. 


4Vol. II, p. 288, note b. 
* Vol. II, p. 292. 
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by Professor Bosanquet refers to ultimate failure, to failure at 
the point where thought seeks to transcend the finite and lead 
us to a non-relational experience, whereas the limitation of 
thought to occasions refers to an entirely commonplace occur- 
rence, the seeming fact that any given thought process works 
within a circle of experience which it does not constitute. But 
in the latter case the limitation is not failure, because it is not 
supposed that the business of thought is to ‘constitute a world.’ 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 
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HEGEL’S CRITICISMS OF FICHTE’S SUBJECTIVISM. I. 


HILOSOPHICAL systems are of a very complex nature and 
may consequently be regarded from many different points 
of view, varying with the interests of the individual and the par- 
ticular problems and temper of the age. Quite distinct from 
the question as to the exact meaning which thinkers may them- 
selves have intended, is that regarding the light which their 
systems of thought throw on the formulation and solution of 
living problems. When we consider also the fact of an increasing 
knowledge of source material and of more perfect methods of 
attack and investigation, it is not surprising that the history of 
philosophy must, to a certain extent at least, be rewritten by 
every age. It is only natural, therefore, that even the account 
which Hegel has given is no longer regarded as entirely satis- 
factory. Its interpretations are determined by certain concep- 
tions of the nature of philosophy which can no longer be accepted 
without reservation; they suffer, moreover, in many cases, both 
from an inadequate knowledge of facts and from the exasperating 
way in which these are forced into more or less artificial moulds. 
In spite of this, however, there is still much to learn from him who 
gave the first great impetus to the historical approach to philos- 
ophy. Particularly true is this in the case of his criticisms of the 
philosophy of Fichte. 

Fichte’s thought is again assuming a place of importance in 
philosophical discussion and his message finds an accordant 
response in the strenuous and moralistic age in which we live. 
Human life, it tells us, and our whole world of experience rest on 
the moral nature of man, on a system of ideals and of values. 
Back of all Sein is an eternal and transcendent Sollen; reality 
and worth depend on the degree of conformability to this impera- 
tive and the measure of usefulness in realizing its demands. This, 
in brief and stripped of certain inconsistencies, is Fichte’s doc- 


trine of the primacy of the practical reason—the doctrine which, 
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though frequently overlooked by his expositors, really constitutes 
the heart of his philosophy. 

A more striking feature of Fichte’s philosophy is the insistent 
attempt to exhibit the various principles and aspects of experience 
as interrelated parts of an organic whole and as logically necessary 
for the possibility of self-consciousness. Historical conditions, 
no doubt, were largely determinant here; besides, the man aus 
einem Gusz must have a philosophy aus einem Sttick. The ques- 
tion regarding the nature of Fichte’s ultimate principle, therefore, 
and the consistency with which the system is developed from it, 
is of fundamental importance, and critics still express the widest 
disagreement concerning it. 

Hegel has taken account of both these aspects of Fichte’s 
thought. Again and again in his most important works he recurs 
to a criticism of the doctrine of Sollen.!_ His discussions of 
Fichte’s fundamental principle and the réle this plays in the 
construction of the system are, perhaps, less familiar. He 
touches upon the subject, of course, in his history of philosophy, 
but the more important and fuller treatment must be sought in 
his earlier treatises, Glauben und Wissen, and Differenz des Fich- 
teschen und Schellingschen Systems. From these sadly neglected 
essays a better understanding may be gained of Hegel’s concep- 
tion of the nature and method of philosophy and of the history of 
philosophy, as well as of his views concerning the philosophical 
significance of the principle of contradiction, the important 
distinction between pure thought and absolute thought, the 
necessity of avoiding Formalismus and of regarding conception 
and thinking as essentially processes of concretion. The more 
direct discussions of Fichte are of particular value because Hegel 
does not hurl criticisms at random from some dogmatically 
assumed, external point of view, but attempts to trace faithfully 
the logical course of the system and to determine what difficulties 
are really immanent in it. Thus we are led on to the philo- 
sophical position which Hegel himself assumed, and are thus pre- 
pared to understand its true meaning and spirit as well as to 
estimate its shortcomings and its failures. Such a method of 


1 Cf. e. g., S. W., I, pp. 222 ff.; III, pp. 140 ff.; VI, pp. 11, 186; XV, pp. 633 ff. 
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treatment, on the other hand, cannot but prove helpful also for 
an understanding of Fichte, and had critics taken due account 
of it we might have been spared many of the expositions with 
which we are now afflicted. A brief survey of the various 
interpretations that have been given of Fichte will not only be 
of value on its own account but will also help us to see precisely 
what Hegel meant when he charged Fichte, as well as Kant and 
Jacobi, with subjectivism, and will define Hegel’s criticisms in 
relation to the views of other expositors. 

Fichte’s own contemporaries offered the most divergent inter- 
pretations of his fundamental principle, and modern critics 
parallel all of these. Unable to understand by the ego anything 
but the empirical self or individual person, the humorists of 
the day ridiculed the bombast of the professor at Jena who 
regarded himself as absolute, and wondered how his good wife 
could tolerate such pretensions on his part. Even Schelling, 
though this statement is in contradiction to other things that he 
has said, asserts that in Fichte’s earlier period the ultimate prin- 
ciple is found “in the ego and, indeed, in the ego of human 
consciousness’’;! “‘the ego of each individual is the only sub- 
stance’’? (for it). And when the enraged student societies raided 
Fichte’s house, breaking windows and demolishing doors, Goethe, 
we remember, remarked that it was certainly a forcible demon- 
stration of the existence of a non-ego. In recent times Sturt 
has expressed himself to the same effect. Fichte, he says, “‘is 
the great exemplar of a metaphysician who would create his 
own universe; and how unconvincing he is!’* Even Pfleiderer 
has said: “The Wissenschaftslehre starts from the ego whose 
consciousness had been the object of Kant’s criticism, 7. e., from 
the empirical human ego, and makes the whole objective world a 
phenomenon of its consciousness, placed there by itself; and the 
human ego thus appears as the creator of the world.’ 


1S. W., Zw. Abt., III, p. 51. 

2 Ibid., p. 54. 

3 Idola Theatri, p. 139. The same interpretation underlies Stirner’s contention 
that Fichte’s philosophy justifies us in behaving exactly as we like. ‘‘Cannot,’’ he 
asks, “the ego which creates the universe do what it will with its own?"’ Quoted 
by Sturt, ibid., p. 143. 

* The Philosophy of Religion, I, p. 278. A similar view is advanced by Haym, 
Hegel und seine Zeit, p. 129. 
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A second group of writers, approaching Fichte with Kantian 
distinctions and Kantian terminology in mind, have found in him 
the doctrine that the formal element of experience alone is 
ultimately real, the material element being illusory, or phe- 
nomenal, or, at any rate, dependent on, and deducible from, the 
form of knowledge. Kant, for example, repudiated the Wissen- 
schaftslehre of Fichte on the ground that a “pure Wissenschafts- 
lehre is nothing more or less than mere logic which does not carry 
its principles beyond legitimate bounds to the material element 
of knowledge, but, as pure logic, abstracts from the content of 
knowledge.” Reinhold too seems to have found in Fichte the 
doctrine of ‘‘absolute subjectivity.” His interpretation, how- 
ever, at least had the merit of having provoked Hegel’s first 
essay on the subject. Nevertheless, the interpretation survived 
and still prevails in the works of neo-Kantian writers as a stock 
argument against the doctrines of post-Kantian idealism. In 
America this view is represented by Burt, who tells us, in summing 
up his discussion, that “‘the system of Fichte is a rationalistic 
attempt at the union of the subjective and objective elements of 
experience by the deduction of the latter from the former.’” 

A third class of critics refuse to go to this extreme. They are 
inclined to believe that, in some of his works at least, Fichte does 
not pass beyond the legitimate bounds of the critical philosophy 
by attempting to derive the matter of experience from its form, 
but that his chief concern was to complete the work of Kant by 
exhibiting the necessary and systematic connection of the various 
categories and faculties of the mind, or, in the opinion of others, 
by developing certain important conceptions underlying the 
philosophy of history and the logic of the historical sciences. 
The former was the task which Reinhold had set himself some 
years earlier and therefore Fries writes: ‘‘We must concede to 
Reinhold the discovery of critical rationalism (as one might well 
designate his Elementarphilosophie and the Wissenschaftslehre) 
which Fichte only developed further. The great problem which 
both alike tried to solve is the discovery of a first, all-sufficient 
principle of human knowledge, and it is in just this respect that 


1S. W. (Hartenstein ed.), VIII, p. 600. 
2A History of Philosophy, Il, p. 40. 
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Reinhold supplemented the Kantian Critique.""' It should be 
mentioned, however, that, in addition to this critical rationalism, 
Fries finds confusing threads of dogmatic rationalism in Fichte, 
but believes that in the course of the various expositions these 
gradually became disentangled.2 The spirit of criticism, he 
believes, prevailed as far as Fichte’s own conception and account 
of the nature of the Wissenschaftslehre are concerned, but dog- 
matism came to predominate in the actual development of the 
system. Lask has recently attempted to prove that Fichte’s 
system, so far from being unitary as many have urged’ against 
such positions as that of Erdmann,‘ really manifests a radical 
change even in the so called first period. From a position very 
similar to that of Hegel, he holds, Fichte returned in 1797 to 
the critical standpoint of Kant, having come to a clear recognition 
of the absolute distinction and opposition of form and content 
within experience.* 

In still other expositions of Fichte we are told that the funda- 
mental principle which expresses the unity of the system is the 
ego of pure self-consciousness in its abstraction from the empir- 
ical consciousness of the individual. This ego is not pure subject 
but subject-object, such as we experience in introspection or 
intellectual intuition. As thus stated the principle does not 
really differ from the formal element of experience, being, in 
fact, but another expression for the transcendental unity of 
apperception which occurs as the Ich denke in all conscious 
experience. But other elements are fused with it so that, instead 
of being epistemological, it becomes metaphysico-psychological 
in character. For, it is identified with the principles of ration- 

1 Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, p. 214. Cf. also pp. 72 f. 

2 Ibid., pp. 215 f. 

* Cf. particularly Loewe's classic work Die Philosophie Fichtes nach dem Gesammt- 
ergebnisse ihrer Entwickelung; Fortlage, Genetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit 
Kant, pp. 136 ff.; Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, V, pp. 779 ff., 
827 ff.; A. B. Thompson, The Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge; Maria 
Raich, Fichte, seine Ethik und seine Stellung zum Problem des Individualismus. 

* History of Philosophy (tr. by W. S. Hough), II, pp. 496f. Due to the influence 
particularly of Loewe, it should be noticed, Erdmann’s position is here not as 
extreme as in the earlier edition of the work. 


* Cf. Lask’s chapters on this period in the second part of his volume Fichtes 
Idealismus und die Geschichie, particularly, pp. 109 ff., 116 ff., 132 ff., 167 ff. 
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ality and of freedom in their conflict to subdue to their own ends 
a natural order of mechanical law; it is regarded as the moral 
activity which must strive to overcome all that is foreign to it 
and to attain to the ideal which practical reason demands. 
Fichte, in other words, has simply cast into philosophical form 
the deepest experience of his own life, the impulse to achieve- 
ment and the pressing need for the exercise of moral activity. 
Adickes has given forceful expression to this view.' This is 
the way in which Fichte’s philosophy appealed to his own stu- 
dents and is the basis of such remarks as that of Forberg that 
“Fichte really aims to act on the world by his philosophy.’” 

Fichte’s ultimate principle is conceived by a fifth group of ex- 
positors not as the mere subject of knowledge but as subjective 
subject-object. Fichte’s ego, that is to say, is an identity of sub- 
ject and object, of thought and being, but of object or being only 
in so far as these exist for knowledge, that is, for the consciousness 
of the subject. Here again, as in the case of the other groups 
which we have mentioned, writers manifest certain differences 
of thought and emphasis. Loewe, for example, though finding 
certain similarities between the systems of Fichte and Hegel, 
contrasts them by saying: ‘‘The Wéissenschaftslehre, indeed, 
not only fails ever to attain to true objectivity but one may even 
affirm, without doing it an injustice, that in reality this is not 
at all its intention. . . . The absolute activity of Fichte, how- 

1 German Kantian Bibliography, PutLosopnical Review, Vol. III, pp. 714 f. 
Other writers insist that much of the confusion of Fichte’s thought is due to the 
fact that he employs the ego now as an epistemological and again as a metaphysical 
or an ethical principle without attempting to reconcile the two views or even perhaps 
being conscious of the difficulties. Two critics particularly have attempted to prove 
that the ultimate principle of thought from which a system of purely logical prin- 
ciples is deduced, shifts in character without warning or explanation and becomes the 
source of moral principles and moral postulates which are then themselves confused 
with that which is logically or theoretically necessary. Cf. Guehloff, Der tran- 
scendentale Idealismus J. G. Fichtes, pp. 16 ff.; Fuchs, Vom Werden dreier Denker, 
pp. 88 ff. Even though one might hesitate to accept this view in just the form 
that it is presented, it must be said that Fichte did not always distinguish clearly 
between the relation of form and content within experience, that of the absolute 
principle of the Wissenschaftslehre to the remairing principles, that of the practical 
ego to the world in which it lives, and that of the empirical ego to forces in nature 


that seem hostile to it and to defeat its ends. 
* Fichtes Leben u. l. Briefwechsel, 1, p. 220. 
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ever its designation may change, is and ever remains productive 
imagination and, accordingly, never emerges from the field of 
presentation, and thus of subjectivity; being is for it merely 
self-appearance (Sicherscheinen) and so a continuous reflection 
of itself in and to itself." Other critics state the case somewhat 
differently. Besides the ‘ideal’ aspect of objects, they insist, 
there is a ‘real’ aspect, their an sich, and this lies wholly external 
to the ego of Fichte. Or, expressed otherwise, Fichte does not 
“break through to nature.” A non-ego, an Anstoss, a thing 
in itself, in some form or other, be it only as the “abstract form 
of opposition,” ever remains foreign to the ultimate principle; 
the ego can never overcome the condition of limitation; for it 
there is ever an infinite beyond.” 

Schiller hints at still another thought when he refers to 
the Wissenschaftslehre as subjektivirter Spinozismus. The mean- 
ing of this expression is brought out clearly among other 
things in a passage from Schelling. ‘‘Fichte’s true significance 
consists in his having been the antithesis of Spinoza in so far 
as absolute substance, for the latter, was mere lifeless and inactive 
object. This step of having defined infinite substance as ego 
and accordingly, in general, as subject-object (for only that is 
ego which is subject and object of itself), this step is in itself 
so important that one is led to forget what resulted from it in 
Fichte’s own treatment. In the ego is contained the principle 
of necessary (substantial) movement; the ego is not a static 
thing but is necessarily and continuously §self-determining. 
Fichte, however, does not employ it in this way. For him the 
ego itself does not proceed through the various steps of the 
necessary process by which it attains to self-consciousness, 
passing through the stage of nature whereby alone this can 
become truly posited in the ego: it is not the ego which moves 
but, on the contrary, everything is attached to the ego in a 
purely external way through subjective reflection, the reflection 
of the philosopher; it is not secured by the immanent evolution 


1 Die Philosophie Fichtes nach dem Gesammtergebnisse ihrer Eniwickelung, pp. 
238 f. 

2 Readers of Hegel will be familiar with this line of thought. Bensow points 
out the similarity of Fichte’s non-ego to the thing in itself of Kant in his monograph 
Zu Fichtes Lehre vom Nicht-Ich, pp. 27 f., 32 f., 37 f. 
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of the ego, that is, not by the movement of the object itself. i 
And this subjective process of attaching things to the principle 4 
b occurs through a reflection so capricious and accidental in its | 
nature that it is difficult . . . to recognize the thread that runs a 
through the whole.”! In spite of this external procedure, how- q 


ever, Schelling maintains that Fichte’s ‘great and immemor- 
able service will always remain that of having been the first 
to have grasped the idea of a completely a priori science.’” 
Finally, we notice a seventh interpretation. Passing over 
1S. W., Zw. Abt., III, p. 54. Classifications of philosophical views must in- q 
evitably purchase their sharpness of outline and their definiteness at the cost of a i 
¢ certain artificiality. Critics, moreover, are not always self-consistent. This, as i 


we have already noticed, is the case wtih Schelling; and Fries, it may be said, i 
suggests at times (cf. op. cit., p. 54) our fifth interpretation as well as that which we 


have described above. With reference to Schelling it should perhaps be stated 1) 
that he has been ascribed a view which would place him in our second group of | f 
expositors. Thus, Miss Talbot says: ‘ There can be little doubt, indeed, that many i 4 
of his [Fichte’s] contemporaries interpreted him as teaching that the ultimate i 


principle is the formal or subjective aspect of experience. Schelling, e. g., apparently 
understood him in this way,"’ etc. (The Fundamental Principle of Fichte's Philosophy, : ‘| i 
p. 26.) The present writer would challenge this statement. In so far as Schelling i} 
has expressed views other than those we have already quoted, he would incline to 
the fifth mentioned interpretation of Fichte. In support of her position Miss | 
| 


, Talbot quotes the following passage from the Darstellung: ‘‘ But now it may very q 
well be that the idealism, e. g., which Fichte at first worked out and which even 
now he still defends, has a significance quite different from mine. Fichte, e¢. g., \ | 
seems to have regarded idealism in a wholly subjective sense, whereas I regard it in 
an objective sense. Fichte in his idealism seems to have remained at the stand- 
point of reflection, while I, with my principle of idealism, have placed myself at 
the standpoint of production. Idealism in the subjective sense might say, ‘The 
Ego is all’; idealism in the objective sense would reverse this and say, ‘All is the a 
Ego.’” (Jbid., p. 26,n.) But will this passage bear the interpretation which { 
Miss Talbot puts upon it? The second and fourth sentences indicate our fifth aq 
interpretation as well as the second. Referring to the original we find that the q 
second and third sentences of the translation are there separated merely by a } 
semicolon and the next follows after a colon, introduced by the remark (omitted 
7 in the translation), ‘‘To express this distinction in the most intelligible way, 
idealism,”’ etc. It, therefore, does not seem unreasonable to regard the distinction 
between the standpoints of reflection and production as a key to Schelling’s meaning 
in this case, and what he intends by this we have just heard in his own words quoted ‘ 
from a somewhat later work. If this contention is not granted, we might refuse to q 
lay great stress on the passage in the Darstellung since it speaks throughout only i 
in hypothetical terms (Fichte kénnte gedacht haben) and adds in the sentence \ 
following those quoted: “I do not say that this is actually true but state it only as 
@ possibility.” 

2 Ibid., p. 51. 
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the earlier writers who discerned in Fichte (and in Kant) a 
genuinely speculative principle, let us turn at once to one who 
spoke without their reservations. In the preface to his father’s 
works, the younger Fichte writes: “‘ Thus, this pure, all-creating, 
absolute unity which posits all things both subjective and objec- 
tive in itself, is evidently the same principle which Schelling, with 
the same designation, indeed, called the identity of the sub- 
jective and the objective and which also constitutes the content 
of Hegel's logic.”"" Fichte is ‘‘the originator of the principle . . . 
in its complete determinateness, not merely, as has been sup- 
posed, of the expression or word for it.’? Of recent writers 
no one has accepted this interpretation more unreservedly than 
Miss E. B. Talbot. Her monograph throughout emphasizes 
the similarity of Fichte’s doctrine to that of Hegel. ‘“‘It is 
perfectly true that the doctrine of the transcendental Ego sug- 
gests to us the way in which its fundamental defects may be 
corrected, but it is equally true that Kant himself refuses to 
make the correction. We know that someone, coming after 
him, conceived the idea of trying to show that human experi- 
ence, in its inmost essence, must be that very unity of form and 
content which is the ideal of all its striving. This is what Fichte 
and Hegel attempted to do, but it is precisely in this direction 
that they went beyond anything that Kant ever dreamed of.’* 
In Fichte are found “the germs of Hegel’s conception of the 
Idea which realizes itself through successively higher stages, the 
universal which develops by becoming more concrete” ;* further- 
more, the “dialectic nature of thought, which Hegel makes the 
basis of his system, is thus recognized by Fichte, though he does 
not work it out so fully as his successor did.’’* 


Thus we have the widest imaginable divergence of interpreta- 
tion in which the philosophy of Fichte ranges from mere Schwér- 
meret to the highest level of speculation. And all of these views 
except the last would justify a charge of subjectivism. The first 

1S. W., I, xix. 

Ibid. 

* The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy, p. 136. 

4 Ibid., p. 41. 

5 Ibid., p. 32. 
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one mentioned is, sad to say, the one most frequently expressed. 
We may now proceed, however, to rule it summarily out of court. 
Its status was determined as decisively as anyone could wish five 
decades ago when Loewe cited refutations from Fichte’s own 
pen, dating from his pre-Jena period to his latest works.' To 
add other quotations or to submit the proof which the principles 
and the logic of the system afford, would be an easy though an 
unnecessary task. The quotations that have been urged as 
making for the view are first torn from their context and then 
seen through other eyes than those of Fichte. And yet the 
present writer is not inclined to deal harshly even with this 
interpretation in view of certain extenuating circumstances. 
The word ‘ego’ inevitably suggests any one of a number of things; 
Fichte’s terminology, moreover, constantly changes, shifting even 
in the course of a single page;? he employs in his metaphysical 
and epistemological discussions terms whose significance is de- 
rived from empirical consciousness and which, in the absence of 
definition, therefore, naturally suggest the most extreme sub- 
jectivism; he approaches his subject from starting points which 
vary from the highest abstraction of the Grundlage to the con- 
scious experience of the individual in the Einleitungen; he, of all 
great philosophers, most lacks technique and the mental disci- 
pline that comes from sympathetic contact with, and study of, 
other thinkers; and, finally, let us admit it, his own thought was 
involved in most serious confusions and perplexing entanglements 
against which he continually struggled but from which he never 
entirely succeeded in freeing himself. 

Rejecting, then, the first interpretation as false, we still have 
the claims of six others to adjudicate. Let us here call Hegel 
to our aid. ‘“‘The pure thinking of itself, the identity of subject 
and object, in the form ego = ego, is the principle of the Fichtean 
system; and, if we limit ourselves to the immediate consideration 
of this principle, just as we might do in the Kantian philosophy 
with the transcendental principle which underlies the deduction 

1 Die Philosophie Fichtes, etc., pp. 238 ff. 

? Fichte’s statement is interesting, and it is characteristic of the man, that he 
sought ‘‘as much as possible to avoid a fixed terminology” (S. W., I, p. 87), “not 


wishing to explain everything but to leave something for the thought of the reader.” 
(S. W., I, 89.) 
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of the categories, we have the true principle of speculation boldly 
expressed. As soon, however, as the speculation passes from 
the conception of itself which it sets up and forms itself into a 
system, it abandons itself and its principle and does not again 
return tothem. It delivers reason into the hands of understand- 
ing, and passes over into the series of the finite in consciousness 
from which it does not again reconstruct itself into an identity 
and true infinity. The principle itself, transcendental intuition,! 
thus attains the false position of something that is opposed to 
the manifold deduced from it. The absolute principle of the 
system reveals itself only in the form of its appearance, com- 
prehended by philosophical reflection; and this determinateness 
which is given it by reflection, that is, finitude and opposition to 
another, is not annulled. The principle, subject-object, proves 
to be a subjective subject-object. That which is deduced from it 
hereby assumes the form of a condition of pure consciousness, 
ego = ego, and pure consciousness itself the form of something 
conditioned by an objective infinity, namely, an infinite temporal 
process. In this process transcendental intuiticn loses itself and 
the ego does not attain to an absolute intuition of itself; thus 
ego = ego is transformed into the principle ego ought to equal 
ego." 

This passage gives us an excellent epitome of Hegel's earliest 
essay on Fichte. On the one hand, credit is given Fichte for 
having discovered in Kant, and having then given original ex- 
pression to the principle that underlies all true speculative 
philosophy. On the other hand, however, the charge is raised 
that this principle did not prove fundamental or genuinely opera- 
tive in the construction of the system, which consequently never 
succeeds in transcending the standpoint of subjectivism. The 
principle of unity, that is, of the real identity of subject and 
object, is not to be found in Fichte’s actual philosophical system. 
Here transcendental intuition is displaced by a principle (some- 

1 By this expression Hegel means the unity of thought and being, or of universal 
and particular. “In transcendental knowing both are united, being and intel- 
ligence. Thus, transcendental knowing and transcendental intuition are one and 
the same; the difference in expression merely points to the predominance of the 


ideal or real factor.” (Hegel's S. W., I, p. 195 f.) 
2S. W., I, pp. 163 f. 
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times itself called intellectual intuition) of which we can become 
conscious in intellectual intuition and this, as is clear, is never 
self-complete but occurs only in connection with empirical or 
sensuous intuition. The principle of intellectual intuition, there- 
fore, is an abstraction and cannot be said to condition empirical 
intuition any more truthfully than the latter conditionsit. The 
only ‘absolute’ of the system, therefore, is an object of philo- 
sophical reflection, and proves to be finite in character, since it is 
conditioned by a particularity and a reality that fall beyond it. 
Such an absolute is not a true subject-object, but a subjective 
subject-object; external to it is the real or an sich aspect of 
things which, Hegel sometimes insists, should be regarded as 
objective subject-object. It is the identity of these two, distinct 
and yet unified, which constitutes the fundamental principle of a 
speculative or an ‘absolute’ philosophy. To this principle, 
however, Fichte’s system never rises. It attains only to a con- 
sciousness of its own impotence and its inability ever to reach its 
ideal, the absolute. The true principle of philosophy, ego = ego, 
occurs only in the form ‘ego ought to equal ego.’ 

In his later treatise, Glauben und Wissen (which, however, 
stands first in the Werke) Hegel dwells exclusively on this sub- 
jective character of Fichte’s philosophy and emphasizes it even 
more strongly than in the earlier essay. This probably does not 
indicate a change of heart so much as a difference in purpose 
suggested by the subjects of the essays. It should be noticed, 
however, that Hegel’s discussion now centers particularly about 
the Bestimmung des Menschen, which brings certain ideas of 
Fichte’s earlier writings to a sharper focus. We present the 
essential points of the criticism in Hegel’s own words. ‘This 
critical idealism which Fichte emphasized . . . is formal in char- 
acter. The universal aspect of the world opposed to the subject 
is posited as universal, as ideal, as thinking, and thus as ego; 
but the particular aspect necessarily remains . . . and thus the 
most interesting aspect of the objective world, the aspect of its 
reality, remains unexplained. . . . And it is immaterial whether 
this reality is an infinite number of sensations' or of qualities 


1 As held by Fichte. Cf. for example, S. W., II, pp. 200 ff. 
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of things. The practical part of the Wissenschaftslehre, indeed, 
pretends that the reality which is absolute from the theoretical 
point of view, things as they are in themselves, should have been 
constructed from the practical point of view of what we ought to 
make of them. But. . . nothing is done with this problem . . . 
except to analyze the formal conception of the ought. External 
to this formal principle, however, is feeling itself as a real system, 
. . . The manifoldness of reality appears as an incomprehensible, 
original determinateness and an empirical necessity. Particu- 
larity and difference as such constitute an absolute. The stand- 
point for this reality is the empirical standpoint of every indi- 
vidual. . . . The pure concept or empty thinking acquires its 
content or determinateness and, conversely, the determinateness 
acquires the indeterminateness in an incomprehensible manner. 
. . . If, according to Fichtean idealism, the ego perceives and 
intuits not objects but merely its own intuiting and perceiving, 
and knows only of its knowing, then pure, empty activity, purely 
free action, is that which is fundamental and alone certain; and 
the ego is absolutely nothing but pure knowing and pure intuition 
and the perception ego = ego. . . . Fichte’s position, however, 
that we know only knowing, that is, only pure identity, itself 
prepared a way to particularity through its own formalism. It 
is recognized that the only truth and certainty, pure self-con- 
sciousness and pure knowing, are incomplete and conditioned by 
something other, that is, that the absolute of the system is not 
absolute and that for this very reason it is necessary to proceed 
to something other. This . . . is the principle underlying the 
deduction of the sense world. The absolute emptiness from 
which we start, has, because of its absolute want, the advantage 
of containing an immanent and immediate necessity of completing 
itself, of being obliged to proceed to another and from this to 
other others into an infinite objective world. . . . In this way the 
principle plays a double réle, now that of being absolute, and 
again that of being absolutely finite, in which capacity it can 
become a point of departure for the whole infinity of empirical 
experience.’’! 


1S. W. I pp. 118-121. 
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These criticisms, although not necessarily excluding the views 
held by the fourth and sixth groups, are essentially an elaboration 
of the fifth mentioned interpretation and, in the opinion of the 
present writer, they are fundamentally sound. That Fichte insisted 
throughout on unity and on the necessity of basing our entire 
experience and therefore the whole system of philosophy on a 
single absolute principle, all, no doubt, are agreed. And various 
passages can be pointed out, particularly in his later works, which 
go to show that he conceived this fundamental principle as iden- 
tity of subject and object, that is, of ‘being’ and ‘thinking,’ or 
‘consciousness.’ Prior to Kant, he naively writes in 1813, all 
philosophets found the absolute principle of reality in being, “in 
the lifeless thing, as thing.”” But it must be clear to all who reflect 
that “absolutely all being implies a thinking or a consciousness of 
it; mere being, therefore, is always only one factor in relation to a 
second factor, the thinking of it, and thus a member of an original 
and more ultimate disjunction. . . . Absolute unity, therefore, is 
to be found in being no more than in the opposing consciousness, in 
the thing no more than in the presentation of the thing. It consists 
in the absolute unity and inseparability of the two . . . which also 
constitutes the principle of their disjunction.”” In hisearlier period 
Fichte is far less definite and unambiguous with the exception per- 
haps of a few statements in the Sittenlehre of 1798. Here we are 
told that the problem of philosophy cannot be solved until there 
is found ‘‘a point of unity in which the objective and the subjective 
are not separated at all but are absolutely one.”’ Such a point, 
Fichte maintains, his system establishes in its principle of “‘ego- 
hood, intelligence, or reason.’ ‘‘ Knowing and being are not 
separated outside of consciousness and independently of it, but 
only within consciousness, since this separation is the condition 
of the possibility of all consciousness. . . . The unity which is 
separated and which thus lies at the basis of all consciousness and 
by reason of which the subjective and the objective elements in 
consciousness are immediately posited as one, is absolutely X, 
that is, can in no wise enter consciousness as a simple unity.” 

1 Nachgelassene Werke, Il, p. 95 f. 


2S. W., IV, p. 1. 
* Ibid. p. 5. 
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These passages from the Sittenlehre are really not as unambigu- 
ous as they may appear to one who is not initiated in Fichte’s 
thought, since, as we shall see, much depends upon the signifi- 
cance which is attached to the words ‘objective’ and ‘being.’ 
The meaning which the bare sentences suggest, however, finds a 
certain corroboration in other lines of thought in the same work. 
We conclude, then, that there is some ground for holding that 
Fichte has given original and, possibly, independent expression 
to the principle of identity with which the names of Schelling 
and particularly of Hegel are most frequently associated. But 
several things must be remembered. In the first place, these 
philosophers were in such close contact during their earlier years 
that it is difficult to say just how much one may owe to the 
other, either consciously or unconsciously. It is, therefore, not 
at all unreasonable to hold that Fichte did not himself realize the 
full import of those passages in his earlier writings which are not 
essential to the main course of argument. His statements, it 
should be noticed, grow both more numerous and more definite 
in his later writings. Indeed, it is difficult to find any unambigu- 
ous expression of the doctrine before 1798, which is three years 
after the publication of Schelling’s Vom Ich als Princip der 
Philosophie, where there are unmistakable evidences of a more 
objective viewpoint than is offered in the Grundlage of 1794. 
The passages, furthermore, in which Fichte maintains the princi- 
ple of identity to which we have referred, are much less numerous 
than is held by those who are inclined to read Hegel into Fichte. 
Let us consider, to illustrate this contention, the following foot- 
note which Fichte added in the second edition of the Grundlage 
(1802) explaining the nature of his fundamental principle. “All 
this means, in other words in which I have since expressed it, that 
the ego is necessarily identity of subject and object, subject- 
object; and it is this absolutely without further mediation.” 
Statements very similar to this occur much earlier in the writings 
of Fichte and are quite frequent. But are we justified in identi- 
fying the ego referred to with the principle of the unity of form 
and matter as issometimesdone? The context, in the opinion of 


1S. W., I, p. 98, n. 
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the present writer, certainly forbids, as we trust will appear in the 
case of the quoted passage when we come to discuss the procedure of 
the Grundlage. Here we can only point briefly to other evidence. 
Fichte often bids the reader to turn his gaze inward that he may 
become aware in his own experience of the nature of egohood 
and of self-consciousness. This principle, it is pointed out, differs 
from all others and from all mere being in that it not only exists 
but knows of its own being, is not only object but subject and 
object at once, or subject-object. Thus, the ego which he is 
describing is not an original principle of identity which is “‘abso- 
lutely X”"’ and “can in no wise enter consciousness,”’ not the 
principle which antecedes consciousness and from which the dis- 
junction of consciousness and being proceeds, but it is the prin- 
ciple of self-consciousness itself such as it reveals itself in intel- 
lectual intuition. As early as 1795 Fichte writes: ‘‘The pro- 
cedure of the Wissenschaftslehre is as follows: It bids everyone 
observe what he (in entire abstraction from all individuality) 
does, and is in general and of necessity obliged to do, when he 
says, J. It asserts that everyone . . . will find that he posits 
himself, or, what may be clearer to some, that he is subject and 
object at once. In this absolute identity of subject and object, 
egohood consists. The ego is that which cannot be subject 
without being object in the same undivided act. . . . From this 
identity and from it alone without requiring the addition of 
anything further, the whole of philosophy proceeds... . 
Through it critical idealism is established at the very outset, the 
identity of ideality and reality; this is neither idealism, which 
regards the ego only as subject, nor dogmatism, which regards it 
only as object.”"" A thought very similar to this pervades all of 
Fichte’s earlier writings. No reader who approaches the Grund- 
lage without prepossessions can avoid the impression that the 
absolute ego is conceived as that principle or activity of self- 
consciousness which reveals itself in introspection, or, to use 
Fichte’s term, intellectual intuition.2 The Recension des Aenesi- 
demus had emphasized this character of the fundamental principle 


1S. W., II, pp. 441 f. 
*S. W., I, pp. 96 ff., 243 ff. 
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even prior to the Grundlage,’ and intellectual intuition is made 
the organon of philosophical knowledge throughout the Einleit- 
ungen and the Darstellung of 1797 as well? In marked contrast 
to this are the suggestions of the principle of identity in the 
Sittenlehre to which we have referred.* ‘‘Egohood,” we are here 
told, ‘‘consists in the absolute identity of the subjective and the 
objective, in the absolute unity of being and consciousness, of 
consciousness and being. . . . Is it possible for anyone to think 
this identity as himself? Assuredly not. For, to think one’s self, 
one must make the very distinction between the subjective and 
the objective which is not to be made in this concept.’ We 
must, to state the point briefly, discriminate carefully between 
Fichte’s use of the word ‘ object’ as denoting one aspect of the 
principle of self-consciousness, and as signifying that being or 
reality which is correlative to the subject of experience and the 
principle of self-consciousness; and, similarly, between the ego 
which is revealed in intellectual intuition and the absolute X or 
simple unity which “can in no wise enter consciousness.”’ If 
we bear this distinction in mind, we will find far less evidence 
than is frequently maintained for the assertion that Fichte was 
the first to give expression to the principle of speculative phi- 


losophy. 


In turning, now, to a more direct examination of Fichte’s 
method and thought—and we shall confine ourselves to that 
period which was of importance for the historical development of 
philosophy—we should distinguish between two kinds of writings. 
In most of the expositions of the Wissenschaftslehre, the Grundlage 
is introduced by, and read in the light of, the later Einleitungen 
as though these simply paralleled the former and certain parts of 
them could be inserted almost bodily wherever the Grundlage 
seemed perplexing or hard to make consistent. This procedure 
may have a certain pedagogical justification but it is apt to prove 
misleading. Even though Lask’s contention of a radical change 


1S. W., I, p. 16. 
2S. W., L, pp. 448, 458 ff., §22 ff. 
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in philosophical position, to which we have referred,’ does not 
seem warranted, yet the treatises of 1797 have quite a different 
point of departure from the earlier works. Furthermore, the 
Grundlage, Grundriss, Naturrecht, Darstellung, and Sittenlehre, 
in presenting Fichte’s actual philosophical system, start from its 
fundamental principle and develop the various phases of theo- 
retical experience by means of elaborate deductions, thus exhibit- 
ing the true character and the specific interrelationships of the 
various parts and principles of the system. The two Einleitungen, 
on the other hand, aim to explain in the simplest possible way 
the problem and the method of the Wissenschaftslehre and to 
ward off certain misapprehensions; they make no claims to pre- 
senting a philosophy—their purpose is similar to that of the 
Begriff which is a “ philosophizing concerning the philosophizing 
in the Wissenschaftslehre.’* Fichte’s philosophy, as all others, 
should be judged primarily on the basis of the actual system 
rather than by what the writer may himself have said concerning 
the nature of this system or the method it aims to pursue. Since, 
however, the Einleitungen and the Begriff have received so im- 
portant a place in exposition and argument, no examination of 
the Wissenschaftslehre will be satisfactory which neglects to con- 
sider what Fichte has to say in these treatises. 

Due to historical conditions and temperament alike, Fichte’s 
particular béfe noire, as is perfectly evident from these treatises, 
was the ‘thing-in-itself.’ He realized its difficulties for a theory 
of knowledge and felt that it made impossible the freedom of the 
individual and all morality worthy of the name. To free philos- 
ophy, therefore, from the ‘ thing-in-itself’ was one of the principal 
incentives of his thinking, and the same motive explains, in part 
at least, the particular method which he adopted. He agreed 
perfectly with the results of the Kantian philosophy as he under- 
stood them, but realized that these needed careful and thorough 
restatement if the misapprehensions concerning things in them- 
selves were to be removed. Kant had raised the question: How 
is experience possible? and sought the answer in a careful analysis 
of the experience in question. He thus arrived at certain a priori 


1 supra, p. 570. 
2S. W., I, p. 32. 
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forms of the mind, supreme among them the unity of self-con- 
sciousness, which appeared entirely distinct from the matter of 
experience. Quite naturally, therefore, the data of sense came 
to be regarded as derived from things in themselves external to 
mind. Thus, it was brought forcibly home to Fichte that “ until 
one allowed the entire thing to arise before the vision of the 
thinker, dogmatism will not be pursued to its last retreat.””! 
To accomplish this he simply reversed the procedure of Kant. 
His question might fairly be stated as, How is self-consciousness 
possible? and his contention is that any serious attempt to answer 
this question leads regressively from condition to previous con- 
ditions without halt until we have reached the bounds of that 
system of experience which, to the man who lives it, appears as 
given. Thus “for a thorough-going idealism, the a priori and a 
posteriori are not at all two distinct things but are one and the 
same, representing only two points of view and differing in their 
manner of approach.’ What is given as a totality in actual 
experience is by the philosopher exhibited part by part in their 
necessary interconnectedness. 

Thus the last vestige of the thing in itself seemed to Fichte to 
have been destroyed and the whole of experience shown to have 
its ground in an original and absolute principle of self-conscious- 
ness. And it might also appear, at first sight, that the funda- 
mental principle of such a philosophy could not be other than 
the concrete identity of subject and object. That this is not the 
case, however, either with regard to Fichte’s own conception of 
the Wissenschaftslehre or to the system itself, it remains for us to 
show, and thus also to determine the force of Hegel’s criticisms 
of the Sollen and the nature of his advance over Fichte. 


EpwArpD L. SCHAUB. 
Tue STATE UNIVERSITY oF IOWA, 
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Body and Mind: A History and a Defense of Animism. By WILLIAM 
McDovucaLt. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911.— 
pp. xix, 384. 

Among certain philosophers the temptation has been strong to 
treat slightingly the problem of the interrelation of mind and 
body, by declaring that these offer no problem, since body and mind 
are but one and the same reality differently viewed. Among certain 
psychologists also the temptation has been almost as strong to slight 
the problem, but in a different way. The question has been answered, 
but upon a priori grounds and not by a careful examination of facts 
in detail. And by adopting parallelism, all vitality to the relation 
of mind and body has been denied. 

Mr. McDougall follows neither of these courses. He bears in 
mind a wealth of detailed observation, and would have theory wait 
upon experience. The observed facts, he believes, speak against 
parallelism and for interaction of mind and body. And mind and 
body are different enough, yet not too different, to make such inter- 
action real. 

But behind the question of the relation of mental and physical 
phenomena is that of the nature of mental action. The author believes 
that the facts all point to something more compact and stable than 
the mere stream of psychic phenomena; these are but the movements 
and expression of the soul. But the course of the argument should 
be given somewhat more fully, although its force can hardly appear 
where the supporting evidence must be omitted. 

A considerable portion of the volume has to do with the history of 
animism. Features of savage belief in the soul are presented, and 
thereafter an account of the conceptions of the soul as it is represented 
in the critical thought of Greece, in the speculation of the Middle Age 
and the Rennaissance, and through modern European philosophy to 
the present day. This exposition, while useful, is—until modern 
times are dealt with—drawn almost wholly from secondary sources. 

The decline of belief in the soul among the critical of our day, the 
author attributes to several causes, among which the following are 
prominent. The long and futile search during many centuries for 
the seat of the soul closes in the discovery that mental functions have 
a scattered localization in the brain. Observations upon reflex action 
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suggest that all cerebral action is reflex in type; and with a process 
absolutely continuous from sensory to motor nerves, no soul-action 
is needed to bind the two processes together. And to the same end 
works the psychology built upon association, which describes the mind 
as a complex of sensations and copies of sensations, until, as a result, 
the soul as an active source and bond has disappeared. Finally, in 
the theory of Darwin, especially as it is developed by the neo-Dar- 
winians, natural selection is made to explain what had hitherto been 
ascribed to purpose, and mind ceases to have any causal office in 
evolution. 

Now leaving aside crass materialism, which is unpalatable to the 
thoughtful of our day, we must accept (so the author contends) either 
animism or parallelism in one of its many forms—epiphenomenalism, 
panpsychism, or psychic monism, and the double-aspect theory. 
On the other hand the objections to animism are far less cogent than 
at first appears. Let me attempt to give some of the more important 
portions of his treatment here. It will be seen at once that the center 
of attention is now upon the doctrine of interaction, rather than upon 
animism pure and simple. 

The objection to interaction, that it is inconceivable between proc- 
esses so radically unlike as are the physical and the mental, is met 
by the argument so forcibly used by Lotze that every form of inter- 
action, even between things physical, is absolutely unintelligible to 
us, is inconceivable. The more recent objection, that the admission 
of an influence of mind upon body would be opposed to the principle 
that the energy of the physical universe is a constant quantity, is 
met by showing that such mental influence would not necessarily 
involve an addition to the energy of the physical world. And farther, 
from actual observation the evidence is by no means strong that the 
principle of the conservation of energy holds in the organic realm. 
Were we inclined to suppose that psychic action upon the physical 
takes the form of minute increments of energy upon the physical side, 
our experimental tests are by no means so delicate as to exclude the 
possibility of such increments. Yet the whole embarrassment is 
greatly lessened when we remind ourselves that the process here is 
not properly represented by a chain, where the series of physical links 
ends and after an utter gap is renewed, the gap being filled with psychic 
links. The rather, since every event has a group of many causes, 
we need suppose no discontinuity whatever in the physical process, 
but simply the participation of the psychic in this group of causes; 
the psychic has merely contributed but not interrupted. The image 
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of single successive links in a chain, where at any cross-section we can 
find but one link—either a link wholly mental or a link wholly physical, 
—should be replaced by the image of links complexly interconnected, 
as in chain armor, where links of one character do not exclude the 
possibility of a different kind of link in the very same cross-section. 
For the soul, to use Lotze’s expression, is where it acts; and for it to 
act, and therefore to be, in separate regions of the brain at once, does 
not after all belie its unitary nature. 

In the idea of mind active and causative in the physical world as 
well as in its own particular sphere, there inhere no insuperable dif- 
ficulties. On the other hand this idea is demanded because of the 
impossibility of explaining in any other way the occurrences of living 
nature. A purely mechanical theory of physiological processes proves 
quite inadequate—especially of such processes as those connected with 
the growth of the single cell into a mature animal body, with the 
potential presence in that cell of all those inherited traits which later 
become actual. The behavior of the embryo under experiment, as 
well as the facts of regeneration of parts destroyed—such things 
strain to the breaking point our purely mechanical modes of explana- 
tion. In the living body there are ways of behavior that do not seem 
mere extensions and complications of what we observe in the inorganic 
world; the trend of energy which in inorganic nature is toward more 
stable, more ‘degraded’ forms, is resisted and reversed in the animate 
world. 

Continuing his criticism of a mechanistic biology, the author con- 
tends that only mental action of some kind can account for the facts 
of evolution. Behind natural selection there is assumed to be a 
struggle for existence, a desire and a will to live, which is mental. 
And in the introduction of that ‘organic selection’ urged by Baldwin 
and by Morgan, there is openly recognized a mental influence at work 
in the higher reaches of evolution. 

Nor do mechanical principles provide a reasonable explanation of 
animal and human behavior. In its higher forms, behavior is a 
response not so much to the bare and literal impressions of sense as to 
the meaning of the impressions. Pleasures and pains, for instance, 
frequently spring from sights that, as mere sensations, are quite in- 
different, but which are freighted with significance. Meaning, indeed, 
is the very web of the more developed mental world, and meaning 
cannot adequately be translated into physical terms or into terms 
of mere association, which has been the great resource of mechanists. 
There is in true consciousness a unity entirely lacking in mere associ- 
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ation and in those processes of the brain that are supposed to run 
parallel to the acts of consciousness. For the brain-processes ‘cor- 
responding’ to our unitary consciousness occur in more or less dis- 
jointed portions of the brain. 

The association-psychology is at a loss, not only in the presence of 
‘meaning,’ but also in the presence of many of the phenomena of 
pleasure and displeasure and of memory. Evidence is tellingly arrayed 
to show that in reminiscence the mind obeys a very different law 
from that which operates in mere habit and association, to which many 
would reduce memory. Moreover, in the phenomena of telepathy, 
which McDougall considers established, and in certain of the more 
striking and exceptional instances of mental control of bodily states, 
and in those strangely accurate estimates of time by the hypnotized, 
the hope seems slight indeed of finding mechanical causes alone at 
work, 

Toward the close of the volume, the author makes more definite 
the conception of the soul which he regards as reasonable. Negatively, 
the soul is not extended, not ponderable; nor is it substance, in the 
sense of something distinct from its attributes. On the contrary, 
the soul is the sum and system of certain attributes, namely, “of 
enduring capacities for thoughts, feelings, and efforts of determinate 
kinds.”’ A soul is “a being that possesses, or is, the sum of definite 
capacities for psychic activity and psycho-physical interaction,” 
of which the most fundamental are: the capacity of producing sensation 
in response to certain physical stimuli; the capacity of giving meaning 
to certain sensation complexes; the capacity of responding to sensa- 
tions and meanings with feelings and conation; the capacity of reacting 
upon brain-processes so as “to modify their course in a way which we 
cannot clearly define, but which we may provisionally conceive as a 
process of guidance by which streams of nervous energy may be 
concentrated in a way that antagonizes the tendency of all physical 
energy to dissipation and degradation.” So far as we know, these 
capacities of the soul become realized only in conjunction with some 
bodily organism. And while the soul is not a compound either of mind 
stuff or of lower souls, yet it somehow may come into possession, 
perhaps in quasi-telepathic manner, of the activities of other souls. 

The thought of multi-personality, which in the reader’s mind all 
the while casts a doubting glance upon McDougall’s idea that the 
soul is unitary, the author finally confronts, interpreting the phe- 
nomena in two ways. In certain cases, of which Dr. Prince’s Miss 
Beauchamp furnishes the best example, the subordinate conscious 
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activities are “activities of an independent synthetic center, a nu- 
merically distinct psychic being.”” In other cases, the subordinate 
‘personality’ is really nothing but an automatic functioning of parts 
of the organism. That is, if I do not mistake the author, some 
multi-personal phenomena indicate that one body may be the habitat 
of two or more souls; while certain other ‘multi-personal’ phenomena 
are mistakenly so regarded: what seems to be the manifestation of 
another soul is a simulation, due to elaborate physical acts that have 
become automatic. 

Behind this mere echo which I have attempted of the author's 
thought, there is evident on the one hand a strong influence of Lotze 
and of Leibniz; while in the more strictly biological chapters there 
runs as an important strain the vitalistic idea, for which Driesch is 
to-day protagonist. The strength of the book lies in its richness of 
presentation; it does not pin its faith to some narrow thread of rea- 
soning, as though it would demonstrate a proposition in geometry. 
The intellectual motives for the author’s conclusion are many, working 
cumulatively, and he trusts to empirical evidence rather than to meta- 
physical proof. For him the outcome is, as I have indicated, that the 
mind, while complex, is a unit and not an aggregation or composition. 
It is not a mere sum of phenomena; it is these phenomena together 
with their hidden source which is a system of dispositions and capa- 
bilities. In it lie powers active and powers latent; it guides, controls, 
upbuilds its more immediate physical habitation. In the marshalling 
of fact and consideration by an author familiar with empirical psy- 
chology and with physiology and biology, the book possesses a unique 
interest and strength. 

If one were to speak of the less convincing features of a book for 
whose skill and power the dominant feeling must be high appreciation, 
the query might be raised whether there is so direct and intimate a 
relation as the author holds between the existence of the soul and the 
idea of psycho-physical interaction. That the phenomena of mind 
are inexplicable without an immaterial something lying unobserved 
within and behind each consciousness,—this idea is essential to the 
author’s argument; but such a thought is quite overshadowed by the 
argument against parallelism and in favor of interaction. Now the 
proof of interaction, I believe, is not vital to establishing the existence 
of the soul; at least it is not logically vital. For the changes of our 
conscious life might be a welling-up from immaterial depths, and yet 
in all logical consistency effect nothing save in the psychic realm. 
Over in the physical order, these psychic movements might, as the 
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parallelist holds, be ineffectual, although fully reflected and represented 
there at every instant. While the evidence in favor of interaction 
to the reviewer's mind is strong and daily strengthening, and while 
, the establishment of interaction is doubtless emotionally important 
for animism, yet the soul-theory does not seem logically to require 
this. Nor, on the other hand, does interaction, once proven, carry 
with it the existence of the soul. In a system where all is flux and 


y composition and mere appearance, there might nevertheless be a 
direct intercourse of mental phenomena with physical, a causation 
over the border. 


j But conviction does not always go by strict logic; and McDougall 
a is tactically right in regarding interaction as an important part of the 
soul-theory, even though he may perhaps have given it undue im- 
portance. We are so constituted that the belief will more readily 
come if we see that mental things are not inefficient in the body and 
: should be given a greater prominence even in physical theory. If the 
q mind plays an active part in physical nature, then we are encouraged 
q to do still farther justice to mental phenomena, not leaving them 
] hanging in mid-air as mere phenomena, nor explaining them by matter 
which they independently influence, but assigning them to an under- 
lying reality having a nature especially fitted to account for them. 
We become more tolerant of the idea of the soul as we see some scope 
and scientific use for it, as we become aware that it will assist us over 
intellectual difficulties rather than increase them. 

In his effort to show that psychic factors must be assumed as part 
j of the cause of certain physical events, the author has perhaps at times 
} been precipitate. He has, I believe, made out a strong case for the 
non-mechanical character of much that goes on in living nature. 


But in arguing that the unity of consciousness has no brain-process 
that can serve as its correlate he is possibly over-confident. It is 
true that any such unity as the various brain-processes display is 
: never precisely the same as the unity of our mental processes. But 
this hardly touches the core of the parallelist’s theory. What paral- 
lelism requires is not similarity between brain-process and mind-process, 
| but mere correlation or correspondence. In the American flag, for 
’ instance, the stars stand for the several states, and the presence of 
these stars in a common ‘field’ represents the embracing unity of the 
federal power. To this extent there is parallelism, although a bare 
spatial juxtaposition upon a ground of uniform blue is totally unlike 
the social and political unity of purpose which is the national bond. 
But the one is a symbol or parallel of the other, and by the changes in 
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the symbol—by the addition of stars upon the erection of new states, 
—the correspondence remains fairly adequate. So elastic a theory 
as that of parallelism, changing its form with almost every exposition, 
really requires nothing more, I imagine, than such distant correspond- 
ence between physical and psychic. To take a specific instance, the 
qualitative differences in color sensation find a satisfactory ‘parallel’ 
in the quantitative and local differences of the neural process, even 
though a change of quality is radically unlike a difference of quantity or 
of position. And, futhermore, McDougall seems at times inclined 
to over-state the degree of opposition between neural and psychic. 
In contrasting the unity of consciousness with the separateness of 
brain-processes, he seems to me to heighten the mental unity and 
depress the neural interconnection beyond what the facts themselves 
fairly viewed would warrant. 

McDougall accepts the objective validity of the principle of causa- 
tion, as against Kantian and other supporters of the purely phe- 
nomenal view; for only by its acceptance, he believes, can we escape 
solipsism. The mora! escape which Kant offers, seems to McDougall 
unavailing and due to Kant’s profound ignorance of human nature. 
But while the precise form of the argument may be unsatisfactory, 
Kant was moving in a deeply true direction. The real basis for the 
conviction that there are other minds than mine, is not the belief in 
the objective validity of causation, as McDougall holds, but rather 
the inexorable compulsion of social feeling insisting on the worth 
and reality of companionship. Only when we attempt to state and 
justify this conviction according to the usual scientific postulates 
does the principle of causation seem the bridge by which I may pass 
from my own mind to others’. 

In the historical account of animism more might have been made of 
the frequent savage belief that in a single person there are many 
souls. McDougall dwells upon the belief in a single ghost-soul, 
and has but a passing statement that “some savages, for example, 
agree with certain philosophers of classical antiquity in assigning to 
each man two, three, or even four souls of different functions."” He 
might have gone farther than this; for the Caribs believed that each 
man had seven souls, the men of Borneo that each had an indefi- 
nite number, while the Laos put the number as high as thirty! His 
account, moreover, might well have made use of the wealth of material 
now available to the English reader for the study of cultured Oriental 
thought. Among minor slips, our E. B. McGilvary is given the title 
of “ Miss.” 
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But in considering a book of such sterling qualities it is more fitting 
that the final word should be upon its virtues, which overshadow all 
defects. The volume is conceived in a large way, and its plan is 
carried through with learning and with sharp and forceful reasoning. 
The entire discussion furthers the great idea of the soul's existence, 
and helps to make the denial of the mind's efficiency in the physical 
world seem a high-handed attempt to limit its causal action, not in 
the interest of a broad empiricism, but under the influence of a pro- 
gramme set by those narrowly interested first and foremost in physical 
science. The book thus takes a welcome part in that wide movement 
of our day toward a science less cumbered by a priori restrictions, 
a science in which the importance of the mind itself is not minimized 
when forming our critical view of the world. 

GEORGE M. STRATTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Kant und Marx. Ein Beitrag zur Philosophie des Sozialismus. Von 
KARL VoRLANDER. Tiibingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, t911.— 
pp. vii, 393. 

Marx und Hegel. Von JOHANN PLENGE. Tiibingen, Verlag der H. 
Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1911.—pp. 184. 

Socialism in Germany undoubtedly grew up first in the soil of ideal- 
ism, and no later attempts at transplantation can alter the facts. 
This is recognized by both the writers whose work is before us. Both 
maintain that the soil of idealism is its proper and congenial home, 
though whether indeed the leaves of the growing tree are for the 
healing of the nations is a matter on which they would probably 
disagree. But on the historical question there is no difference. By 
widely different methods, Herr Vorlander by comparative and com- 
prehensive study of socialistic thought, Dr. Plenge by a psycho- 
logical study of the central personality of Karl Marx, they both 
bring forward new evidence of the essential indebtedness of socialism 
to idealistic philosophy. 

Can Kant himself be called in any sense a socialist—not the tran- 
scendental philosopher of the critiques, but the shrewd and practical 
man of the world of the Rechtslehre and still more of such minor 
writings as the Ideen zur einer allgemeinen Geschichte and Zum ewigen 
Frieden? This is Herr Vorlander’s first question. Of the answer 
to it there can be no doubt. We may say broadly that Kant’s 
political writings are animated by a two-fold spirit, on one side the 
republican spirit with its ideal of freedom and self-government, the 
individualism that makes every rational being an end to himself 
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and demands for him autonomy whereby to realize that end, on the 
other the spirit of reverence for objective law and all constituted 
authority. Where the two are in conflict, where the practical ques- 
tion arises, he leaves us in no doubt of his attitude. He unmis- 
takably gives priority of claim to established authority. “It is 
indeed pleasant,” he said in the Streit der Fakultditen, “ to devise for 
oneself forms of constitution that correspond to the claims of reason, 
but it is rash to propose them and penal to instigate the people to 
abolish the constitution which actually exists.’’ From such passages 
it is plain that the socialistic attitude is not the Kantian; and it is no 
less clear, in respect to doctrine, that Kant’s individualism is not to 
be squared with the socialistic ideal. Herr Vorlinder, who writes 
from the socialistic standpoint, reviews the main features of Kant’s 
political doctrine and rightly comes to the conclusion that Kant 
himself was no socialist. 

That however is only a preliminary question to the author of Kant 
und Marx. His object is to show, not that Kant was a socialist of 
the Marxian or any other type, but that the Kantian method may be 
and has been fruitfully applied by socialistic thinkers, that the ‘critical’ 
methods of Kant and the ‘dialectical’ method of Marx may be effect- 
ive, unified. The author's way of proving his contention is to trace 
the development of socialistic thought from the days of Marx down to 
the present year. After devoting a chapter to the development of 
the dialectical method in the socialism of Marx and Engels he passes 
in review, beginning with Lassalle and Dietzgen, practically all the 
socialist writers who have been influenced by German idealistic 
philosophy and more particularly by the ‘critical’ spirits. 

What value the book possesses lies, it seems to me, altogether outside 
the fulfilment of the intention of its author. The question of the 
applicability of the Kantian method to the socialist solution of social 
problems is at best an abstract one. ‘The critical method’ is a vague 
enough expression for any preliminary epistemological enquiry, or 
at least it is not explained by Herr Vorlander to be more. It is no 
definite scientific principle or mode of investigation. We do find in 
Dietzgen and his successors a strong desire, perhaps inspired by Marx, 
to establish a special epistemology to complete the socialist doctrine. 
But the attempt has been neither successful nor philosophical, and 
indeed it is not easy to see how such an epistemology would if estab- 
blished prove of special service to socialism. Dietzgen said that 
“he who would be a true social-democrat must improve first his way 
of thinking,” but that is equally the case in respect of every man’s 
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attitude to every form of problem. Dietzgen may have meant that 
epistemological enquiry furnishes special evidence for the truth of 
socialistic doctrine, but this is a proposition of which no demonstration 
is offered. Kantian terminology, the least valuable thing in Kant, is 
much resorted to by the neo-Kantian socialists, but it is easy to see 
that the problems expressed in terms of Kant are quite different from 
Kant’s own. When, e. g., Bernstein, one of the leaders of the “ Back- 
to-Kant”’ movement, asks “ How is scientific socialism possible?"’, the 
form of the question is ‘critical,’ but the answer is not, and could not 
possibly be found in that most negative part of philosophy—epis- 
temology. It is not too much to say that there is more talk of epis- 
temology in the neo-Kantian successors of Marx than any real under- 
standing of the epistemological problem. 

The more successful neo-Kantian socialists have been in fact those 
who base their doctrine rather on deduction from Kant’s ethics than 
on application of his critical method, and it is a relief to turn from the 
sometimes rhapsodical and always indeterminate utterances of the 
Bernstein school to the clear and definite statements of these latter, 
as represented, e. g.. by Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp. It is 
admitted that Kant’s ethic is not socialistic, but it may be held that 
its fundamental principles can be pressed into the service of socialism. 
Thus Cohen declares that socialism is founded in ethical idealism and 
that Kant, in his idealistic opposition to that “ base Aristotelian principle 
of aristocracy which would reconcile the slave-machine with the divine 
ordering of the world”’, is the true and real founder of German socialism 
(Vorlander, p. 124). Thus again the Russian socialist Tugan-Baran- 
owsky finds in socialism the logical fulfilment of the Kantian kingdom 
of ends, of the Kantian doctrine of the absolute worth of rational 
personality and that alone. Only under a socialistic constitution, 
he maintains, can that ultimate principle of Kant’s, that kingdom in 
which the freedom of each consists under universal law with the freedom 
of all, be realized. 

Here at any rate is a more meaningful enquiry. Though Kant was 
no socialist, it is permissible to enquire how far his fundamental 
ethical principles may furnish a basis for socialism. But with this 
question Herr Vorlander is not concerned, and the abstract question 
of the possibility of reconciliation between ‘critical’ and ‘dialectical’ 
methods—neither being very clearly defined—seems, like so many 
questions of method, merely futile. 

The value of Herr Vorlander’s book lies in the fact that it gives a 
good conspectus of recent socialistic thought on the continent. The 
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characteristics are clear and concise, and the work, as one might expect 
from the author, is a result of thorough-going and extensive study. 
The account of Marx’s own development is perhaps the least satis- 
factory part of the book. No account is given of Lorenz Stein whose 
writings probably played a great part in Marx’s early development, 
and no mention is made of the English socialists whose thought 
undoubtedly influenced the later form of Marx’s doctrine. 


When we turn to Dr. Plenge’s book we enter a different atmosphere. 
Marx und Hegel is a suggestive and brilliant little study, a kind of 
psychology of Karl Marx. It is at once a racy criticism of Marxism, 
not without appreciation of Marx's historical importance, and a 
lively appreciation of Hegelianism, not without perception of the grave 
dangers besetting its author when—der hohe Traum einer Weltan- 
schauung von beweisbares, vélliger Einheitlichkeit reisst ihn fort. 
The book falls into three parts, an account of Hegel’s political thought, 
a sketch of Marx’s development, and lastly an exposition of the 
dependence of Marx on Hegel. 

To Hegel the state was both the necessary organization of society 
and the fulfilment of ethical freedom, from which it might not un- 
reasonably be inferred that ethical freedom is realized so far as state- 
organization extends. It is an easy step to a definitely socialistic 
position, and one might say that Marx turned Hegel’s state-theory 
into a definite scheme of state-practice. The application perhaps 
shows the defects of the original doctrine, and especially the defect 
of narrowing social development down to political development. 
Terms like Volksgeist and, still more, Staat are surely too narrow to 
be adequate expressions of an ethical system. Hegel renders too 
much unto Caesar, when he gives him unreservedly the principle of 
freedom. Marx's theory is only a very partial application of that 
doctrine. Marx began his career as a follower of Hegel, and though 
he came to regard him, with characteristically Marxian pugnacious- 
ness, as a ‘deutscher Spiessbiirger,"’ he was to the end all unawares 
dominated by the mightier spirit of the master. This is the conclusion 
at which, though by a rather different line of thought, Dr. Plenge 
arrives. 

Hegel regarded himself on the whole as the philosopher who comes 
at the end of the social development and sees it all. There is little 
in Hegel to suggest that the time of “gray in gray”’ is not already come, 
and that the revelation of the final form of society is not contained in 
the Rechtsphilosophie. It was his fate to find a seemingly ultimate 
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social reality in that contemporary world which was crumbling under 
his feet, transforming itself through those very industrial factors which 
find so small a place in his social logic, with its almost contemptuous 
account of “bourgeois society.”” ‘“‘Hegel’s final conclusion consisted 
herein, that the age where reason rules was come, where mankind 
has outlived the turmoil of its shaping and has attained the knowledge 
of that which was shaped, and where the spirit, grown old, finds rest 
in itself and enjoys a short time of ripeness ere it begins to fail. The 
experience of the 19th century demonstrated the error of that view. 
The world renews its youth in a creative process.—In this new world 
stood Marx” (Marx und Hegel, p. 146). 

Marx the Hegelian was driven by circumstances into the midst 
of this new world, the world of labor and capital and class-interests. 
He speedily found therein, thanks to his “great spiritual energy and 
inner elasticity,” a new social principle. There was no intermediate 
period of new study. He found awaiting him the doctrines of men 
like Stein and Engels, and without hesitation, aus der Not seines 
Herzens, he set forth to realize in the new world they revealed the 
old ideal of “‘freedom in the state,’’ to show how industrial conditions 
must be reformed, and were indeed reforming themselves, so that each 
member shall have the state’s freedom and not be a mere piece of 
mechanism in the working of the great industrial machine. But it 
is for Marx in his impetuoisity, “first a conception of history, then 
political economy.” 

Thus he passes from extreme to extreme. To Hegelian idealism 
succeeds ‘reality’ and the “ materialistic conception of history,” the 
famous doctrine that all social life, culture, and development are 
wholly determined by economic conditions. Dr. Plenge submits 
Marx’s “reality” and “ materialism” to a searching analysis. Social 
“reality"’ is no ready-given objective fact. There are indeed two 
perspectives of society, undistinguished by Marx. There is first 
the individual perspective of each as he views the whole from his 
self-centre, and for each of us, in relation to our own society, that 
reality is richer or poorer, higher of lower, simpler or complexer, 
according to his individual experience of and insight into life. But 
beyond that necessarily incomplete view there is the “microscopic” 
perspective of the sociologists, the recognition of “super-individual” 
processes, never contemporaneously to be attained. Marx makes 
no such distinction. For Marx it is ‘the imperious passion of the 
prophet of liberty’’ that determinates what “real’’ men shall be: 
Menschen das wiren geistige Wesen, freie Manner. But for Hegel 
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too were not men getstige Wesen? So, Dr. Plenge holds, the kernel 
of Marx’s doctrine is found in a “radicalization” of Hegel’s doctrine 
of spirit (Geist). 

It is therefore not in any way ‘materialism.’ That term also is 
with Marx only a ‘pathetic’ gesture. Dr. Plenge denies Marx 
any right to the term. Marx used the language of natural science 
in the explanation of society as Hegel had used the language of 
theology. But neither is Hegel a theologian nor Marx a materialist 
on that account. One might however maintain against Dr. Plenge, 
that Marx was quite entitled to speak of his doctrine as a “ materialistic 
conception of history.” Marx's characteristic idea is that the form 
and character of economic production and distribution constitute the 
one source, not only of social distinction, but of all political and in- 
tellectual development. This might not inappositely be called by 
him a “new materialism,’ though the conclusion of the doctrine 
contradicts the premisses in a way unrealized by Marx. If the prophet 
of freedom speaks the words of materialism, it was because in fact 
his own achievement was, in however one-sided a fashion, to show 
the abiding importance for the “free spirit’’ of those economic facts 
so neglected by the preceding idealistic ‘‘state-philosophy.”’ 

But for all this materialism Marx is Hegelian at heart, a Krypto- 
hegelianer. There are, as Dr. Plenge maintains, three distinct factors 
in the Marxian ethic: a doctrine of determinism and necessity, a 
social psychology, and an ideal of emancipation. ‘But in all three 
parts it is the resonance of Hegelian notes that gives to the voice of 
Marx that fulness and might which is able to overpower the hearer” 
(Marx und Hegel, p. 115). The demonstration of this statement 
fills the latter part of Dr. Plenge’s book. 

For Marx one principle of development alone rules in society, the 
principle of class-war. One class alone has ultimate right, the pro- 
letariate, and the ethical end of this chosen class alone is the end of 
society. The labor of this class alone is ‘value’ and the source of 
values. So an absolute economic-industrical society succeeds the 
absolute state. Marx has passed from absolute to absolute. 

“How comes it to pass,” Marx had asked in his younger days, 
“that not only does thought press forward to reality but reality also 
presses forward to thought?"’ To answer this question, rightly under- 
stood, would have been to fulfil Hegel. We may start from the side 
of “universal spirit’? and trace its realization in social forms, but 
can such a method tell us how individual interests and warring in- 
dividual claims, arising out of physically-determined needs, work out 
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the social or universal end? If Marx had sought to answer the whole 
question he would indeed have fulfilled Hegel, but the passion of the 
prophet was stronger than the universal-mindedness of the thinker 
in Marx, and he forgot the first part of the question, forgetting that 
the economist alone can no more explain the face of society than the 
geologist alone can explain the face of the earth. But that he did 
formulate and go some way towards answering the second part of the 
question remains his no small achievement. 

The argument of Dr. Plenge’s book, very inadequately sketched 
above, is not new, but it has seldom or never been put in so brilliant 
and suggestive a form. The brilliance of argument is no superficial 
rhetoric but the free expression of a thorough study of Marx and Hegel, 
by a writer who is both philosopher and economist. 

R. M. Maclver. 


Kinc’s COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN. 


The Philosophy of Bergson. By A. D. Linpsay. Hodder and 
Stoughton. New York, George H. Doran Company, 1911.—pp. ix, 
247. 

A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s Philosophy. By J. M’KELLAR 
STEWART. London, Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1911.—pp. x, 
304. 

Mr. Lindsay has “endeavoured to bring out the unity and systematic 
nature of Monsieur Bergson’s thought, and to show something of its 
connection with the historical development of philosophy, and more 
especially with the philosophy of Kant. The book does not pretend 
to be an account of all Monsieur Bergson’s work.” “Further,” he 
tells us, “‘as I have wished to examine certain problems with which 
modern philosophy is especially concerned in the light which Monsieur 
Bergson throws upon them, rather than to make a critical study of 
his writings in great detail, I have not been careful to distinguish 
when I am merely giving a résumé of what Monsieur Bergson says and 
when the arguments are my own. For the same reason I have 
ventured to criticise the details of Monsieur Bergson’s arguments 
when they seemed to me to obscure what I take to be the main results 
of his thinking” (pp. vi-vii). 

Such a treatment of a philosophy like Bergson’s has its dangers as 
well as its advantages. The value of certain elements of Bergson’s 
thought is brought out in a way which would be impossible in a volume 
of this size, if other elements were also exhibited. The positive con- 
tributions of Bergson to the solution of the philosophical problems of 
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the present are thus presented in high light. On the other hand, the 
student of Bergson gets very little help in trying to understand how 
these elements thus emphasized are related to other elements which 
seem to contradict them, and how in view of all these elements he can 
still believe in “‘the unity and systematic nature of Monsieur Bergson’s 
thought.” The unity thus gained seemed suspiciously like ‘the unity 
and systematic nature’ obtained for a wrangling and jangling family by 
divorce. As a result of Mr. Lindsay’s treatment of Bergson, we have 


what might perhaps be called an appreciative and somewhat critical — 


commentary on an unpublished Bergsonian anthology. The result is 
further that statements are made that are likely to be misunderstood 
and therefore to be seriously misleading. One example will suffice. 
“In the first chapter of Time and Free Wiil Bergson examines our ways 
of estimating differences between psychical facts of all kinds. He is 
not concerned to deny either that certain psychical facts are related 
to external phenomena which can be measured, or that others can be 
placed in an ascending scale of degree" (p. 64). The last words, which 
I have italicized, are apt to suggest to the unwary reader that Bergson 
would not deny that two sounds ‘of different pitch’ may be directly 
experienced as differing in pitch. Now this seems to me just what 
Bergson does deny in toto. The scale in which different sounds are 
placed and the relation of higher and lower in which the two sounds 
stand to each other in this scale are for Bergson the result of spatial- 
ization. “But the sound would remain a pure quality if we did not 
bring in the muscular effort which produces it or the vibrations which 
explain it’’ (Time and Free Will, p. 46). Mr. Lindsay does not point 
out that Bergson thus denies everything but the purely qualitative 
character of each sound, and asserts that any comparison of one sound 
with another as differing in intensity in a scale is the result of spatial- 
ization. Mr. Lindsay does not agree with Bergson, for he says, 
speaking for himself: ‘‘We can, in certain cases at least, arrange quali- 
tative differences in a series, as we do notes of music or shades of a 
colour, and this series can be constructed without any measurement of 
extensive quantity” (p. 59). “‘The fact that we can give some kind 
of degree to almost all our psychical states leads to the assumption 
that they all have the first kind of intensive quantity and are therefore 
measurable, and if measurable to be regarded as in quantitative re- 
lations to one another; whereas psychical states are only measurable 
by means of their relation with measurable external phenomena, 
and the differences between them which can be directly observed are 
not differences of quantity” (p. 62). In other words, Mr. Lindsay 
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believes that when we arrange sounds in a scale of degrees of intensity 
we are not making them measurable. But he does not tell us that 
in this matter he differs point-blank from Bergson. Bergson, speaking 
it is true of the ‘order of succession,’ says: ‘‘We could not introduce 
order among terms without first distinguishing them and then com- 
paring the places which they occupy” (7. & F. W., p. 102). And 
he says in effect the same thing about the order of intensity. In- 
tensity as order in a scale is spatialized intensity. Any scale is a 
spatial device. This radical position of Bergson is ignored in Mr. 
Lindsay's treatment, with the consequence that Bergson’s position 
is made to appear much more plausible than it really is; for most of 
us, I suspect, would say that Mr. Lindsay is right in his account of 
the facts; and when we are led to believe that this is also Bergson’s 
account, we find Bergson accep.able in this matter. But when we 
are thus led to believe, we are led to misunderstand entirely the 
Bergson of Time and Free Will. This sample of the treatment of 
Bergson by Mr. Lindsay shows that either Mr. Lindsay has himself 
misunderstood Bergson or that he is more interested in saying what 
he thinks about the subject than in expounding Bergson’s thoughts. 
It would have been better if the book had been given another title, 
something like “Certain Problems of Modern Philosophy,” with 
perhaps a subtitle indicating that these problems are examined in 
the light which Kant and Bergson has thrown on them. It may bea 
service to Bergson to make him plausible at the expense of accurate 
representation of his views; it is real service to philosophy to have 
Mr. Lindsay's views so clearly stated on the subjects discussed—the 
discussions are clarifying and very helpful—but it is not a service 
to the history of philosophy to confuse Mr. Lindsay's views, which in 
many cases many of us would regard as true, with Bergson’s views 
on these same points, which cannot be true if Mr. Lindsay's views are. 

The purpose of Professor Stewart’s volume is “not exposition, but 
criticism. Professor Bergson’s thought is elaborated only to such an 
extent as to ensure that the criticism shall be intelligible. . . . My 
aim has been to present clearly the root ideas of his philosophy, so 
far as they appear in the work which he has made public; to examine 
their validity; and to consider their value as a contribution to modern 
philosophic thought” (Preface). This purpose is carried out in a 
way that calls for the highest admiration. The “ Exposition” occupies 
nearly one half of the book, and this part of the work is as far as possible 
nothing but pure exposition, careful, clear, concise,—in a word, 
masterly. That every student of Bergson or even Bergson himself 
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would agree with the expositor in all details is perhaps more than can 
be expected, especially when the exposition is the exposition of Bergson. 
But no one familiar with Bergson can fail to be impressed with the 
conscientiousness and the ability shown in the performance of the 
dificult task. The only objection that could well be made to the 
presentation as a whole is that it has stripped Bergson’s ideas “of 
the brilliant metaphorical dress in which Bergson himself has clothed 
them, and divorced them from the charm of a peculiarly flexible and 
graceful literary style’’ (Preface). But every one who is not Bergson 
or a Bergsonian will perhaps accept the defence “that metaphor is not 
always conducive to clearness, and that illustration is apt to be con- 
fused with argument” (ibid.). 

The “Criticism’’ which occupies the larger part of the latter half 
of the volume shows the same power as the “Exposition.’”’ Mr. 
Stewart’s philosophical sympathies are apparently with Professor 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison, and like every other critic he must in examining 
what he undertakes to examine take his own point of view. But 
his own views are not obtruded on the reader; and he has succeeded 
in presenting his results in such a way that even those who do not 
sympathize with the philosophy Mr. Stewart has up his sleeve may 
still find clearly set forth some of the profoundest difficulties in Berg- 
son’s philosophy. 

The “Conclusion” of some twenty pages gives an ‘“‘ Estimate of the 
Value of the Intuitive Method,” and is naturally the least ‘objective’ 
part of the whole work. After pretty effectively smashing the phi- 
losophy of Bergson, so far as it is what Mr. Lindsay would call “the 
unity and the systematic nature of Monsieur Bergson’s thought,”’— 
here of course the reviewer is merely expressing his own evaluation 
of the critical performance,—Mr. Stewart proceeds to take some of 
the fragments and estimate their value. Bergson himself cannot but 
feel flattered —if he is susceptible to flattery,—at this estimate. 
“This consideration of Bergson’s philosophy may be brought to a close 
by applying to Bergson himself the words, full of eloquence and ad- 
miration, which he used concerning M. Felix Ravaisson-Mollien 
towards the close of an address delivered before the members of the 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques: ‘The history of philosophy 
brings prominently before our minds an unceasingly renewed effort 
of reflection which labours to attenuate difficulties, to measure, with 
a growing approximation, a reality incommensurable with our thought. 
At intervals a soul arises which seems to triumph over these compli- 
cations by dint of simplicity—the soul of an artist or a poet, which, 
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‘remaining near its source, reconciles, in a harmony appreciable by the 
heart, terms irreconcilable by the intelligence. The language which 
3 it speaks when it borrows the voice of philosophy is not comprehended 
f in the same way by everybody. Some judge it vague, as indeed it isin 
its expression. Others feel it precise, because they experience all that 
it suggests. To many ears it bears only the echo of a past which 
has disappeared, but others apprehend in it, as in a dream, the joyous 
chant of the future. The work of Ravaisson will leave behind it, 
; then, very diverse impressions, as every philosophy must do which 
f addresses itself to feeling as much as to reason.’ The poet, the artist, 
7 the seer, are the men who, more than the professional philosophers, 
} have preserved alive the inmost soul of humanity, and their work may 
i be addressed primarily to the heart.” Without doubt Mr. Stewart 

spoils all this tribute in Bergson’s eyes, when he goes on to say: 
“But it is always to the heart of a rational being, and the ultimate 

bar at which philosophy, poetry, art, morality, and religion must 

stand, when their truth is to be judged of, is reason. Knowledge, in 
any of its degrees, is not and cannot without self-extinction become 
; identical with being; it is being reflected in and for a rational mind; 
; and philosophy is not life, but the attempted interpretation of life 
by means of reflective intelligence” (pp. 303-4). 

Next to Bergson’s own works, it is perhaps safe to say that nothing 
could more profitably be put in the hands of a student of Bergson than 
Mr. Stewart's Critical Exposition of Bergson’s Philosophy. In addi- 
tion to its philosophical value it has the by no means low value 
of being a volume easy to handle and pleasing to the eyes. It is 
marred by only a few typographical errors, such as the omission oc- 
j casionally of French accents, illustrated in the last passage cited. 

Both the volumes we have just reviewed are however marred by a 
serious and inexcusable defect: there are no indexes. Mr. Lindsay 
seems to think that a table of contents which contains only fourteen 
words is a sufficient help to any one who may wish to consult him. 
Mr. Stewart has given an analytical table of contents of a little more 
than three pages, and has thus helped his reader somewhat; but the 
great value of his work is seriously reduced by the absence of a detailed 
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Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. By F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1912.—pp. xviii, 423. 
Dr. Schiller’s latest book is a vigorous attempt to account for the 
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manifold futilities of Formal Logic in terms of some false initial 
principle. This vitiating kernel he finds in the traditional assumption 
“that it is possible to study the formal truth of thought irrespective 
of its truth in point of fact” (p. viii). It is because of this fundamental 
abstraction that Formal Logic is such an “incoherent, worthless, and 
literally unmeaning structure” (p. ix). To make good his contention, 
Dr. Schiller makes an inventory of the complete stock-in-trade of the 
professional logician: Terms, Categories, Predicables, Judgments, 
Propositions, Laws of Thought, Theory of Inference, Syllogisms, Forms, 
and Fallacies. Everywhere he finds Formal Logic leading to “‘self- 
contradictions and absurdities,’’ abstracting from actual thinking, 
ignoring personality, dehumanizing thought (p. 11). 

Inasmuch as a Judgment or Proposition is “the minimum vehicle 
of truth (or falsity)"’ (p. 12), Dr. Schiller rules the Term or Concept 
out of court. But Judgment itself is variously misconceived by the 
Formal logician. Dismissing the notion of Judgment as Compound, 
we may take the truth-claim of Judgment as evidence of real truth, 
or else admit Judgments as true-or-false. In either case the Formal 
definition breaks down. And “if the formal reference to reality in 
the Judgment is interpreted metaphysically, it is a downright blunder 
and a prolific parent of absurdities; if it is understood logically, it is 
inadequate and misleading; while if it is understood in a common 
sense way as meaning ‘reality’ in the physical world, it is emphatically 
false” (p. 102). “Throughout its discussion of the ‘forms of judg- 
ment,’ Formal Logic has exhibited a deplorable incapacity either to 
penetrate beyond the verbal form or to hold fast consistently to its 
its own abstractions” (p. 151). In the study of Inference, the Formal 
logician cannot avoid the antinomy that while, logically, novelty 
is inadmissible, psychologically it is demanded, unless inference is to 
be mere verbal transformation. The Syllogism is “either a Petitio 
Principii or a tautology,”’ according as it does, or does not, claim 
novelty for its conclusion (p. 220). Instead of setting doubts at rest, 
for which purpose it was invented, the Syllogism, in Dr. Schiller’s 
view, should be used to bring out what points are doubtful, and in 
this capacity it may still retain an important critical function (p. 222). 
Dr. Schiller’s “formal verdict on the Methods of Induction... 
inevitably is that they are impossible, if the relevance of the facts 
they use is not established, or superfluous, if it is’ (p. 271). Indeed, 
“the distinction between Deduction and Induction .. . is merely 
Formal, and has no significance in real reasoning” (p. 336). Ina 
similar way, the great lesson of the Formal treatment of ‘Fallacies’ 
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is: “the formal analysis everywhere reveals its inadequcy, and leaves 
us a choice between verbalism and ‘psychology’” (p. 373). 

“All the problems of real knowing, therefore, which Formal Logic 
deigns to mention, it eviscerates of their meaning and casts aside” 
(p. 378). Altogether, Formal Logic is a disgrace to civilization. 
“For over two thousand years it has lorded it unopposed over the sub- 
missive human mind, and played the ‘Old Man of the Sea’ to the 
‘Sinbad’ of Science, and has never encountered any serious questioning 
of its principles’’ (p. 386). Such a state of things must seem to be 
as strange as deplorable to one who pragmatically regards truth and 
falsehood alike as merely current entries in the diary of human needs 
and wishes, and at the same time accepts Dr. Schiller’s account of 
Formal Logic. That a body of thought pragmatically so worthless 
should for twenty centuries have dominated the human mind, is 
surely a paradox, which Dr. Schiller does not recognize as he should. 
Moreover, it does not seem to occur to him that his own pragmatist 
construction of truth need not be the only one left after the demoli- 
tion of the tottering Formal structure. The ‘Psychologic’ which he 
proposes as a substitute for the older discipline could never attain 
scientific stability, if it scorned the thought that is at the very heart 
of Logic, the ideal of truth which Dr. Schiller has cast aside along with 
the admittedly fatuous Formal husk, against which he has contented 
himself to direct all the ardor of his attack. 

It is doubtless time to free Logic from the unmeaning abstractness 
which has so often vitiated its effectiveness in the past. But Dr. Schiller 
is at once too drastic and too generous a critic, when he treats the 
old science with joyous contempt and is at the same time willing to 
tolerate it, even at Oxford, as ‘a fairly harmless game,” the playing 
of which “will not make the world either appreciably wiser or sillier” 
(p. 389). His book does full justice to his keenness and directness 
of attack, but it lacks the sympathy of reinterpretation which his 
subject demands; and its frequent lack of fairness to the older 
point of view, as well as its neglect of all the more concrete modern 
discussions of Logic which do not adopt the pragmatic formula, go 
far towards destroying the seriousness and usefulness of the under- 
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Roscelin Philosophe et Théologien d’aprés la Légende et d’apres I’ Histoire. Par 

Francois Picavet, Alcan, Paris, 1911.—pp. xv, 157. 

Picavet is well known as a careful and painstaking investigator in the history 
of medieval philosophy. He lays great stress on comparative medieval 
philosophy, thus introducing the term into philosophy from science and 
literature. The term comparative is particularly applicable to the medizval 
epoch in philosophy, as during that time the three dominant religions, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, while having each its own belief, revealed 
documents, language, and mode of life, were engaged in a similar task of 
harmonization of their revealed truths with the philosophy handed down by 
the Greeks and the independent efforts of the human reason generally to get a 
rational insight into traditional dogma. These three parallel attempts to 
work out a Weltanschauung in the course of time met and reacted upon each 
other, hence the importance of the comparative treatment for a proper under- 
standing of medizval thought. 

Another great virtue of Picavet is his rigorous impartiality. The mediaeval 
period must be understood, and in order to do that it must be studied, not 
praised or blamed. The historian must be constructive, it is true, but the 
bricks inserted in his edifice must be real and not imaginary. Conspicuous 
men are apt to be surrounded with a growth of legend, which threatens to 
bury the original personality as known to his contemporaries. So there is 
a legendary Alexander, Aristotle, Vergil, Averroes, Abélard; and so there is a 
legendary Roscellinus, the Roscellinus of the older text books on the history 
of philosophy. This legendary Roscellinus as finally rounded out by Cousin 
is, like Abélard and Descartes, a Breton by birth, the father of nominalism 
and free thought, who carried over his philosophy into theology and by denying 
the real existence of Unity in Trinity taught Tritheism in order to avoid the 
heresy of Patripassianism, that the Father became incarnate with the Son 
and suffered like him—a necessary consequence of Unity. For this, and because 
he attacked the immorality of the English clergy, he was condemned by the 
Church and exiled from France as well as England. Having the courage of 
his convictions, he does not yield, and we suddenly lose sight of him. 

Picavet, by a re-examination of the known texts and the discovery of some 
not used before, comes to the conclusion that a great deal of the picture out- 
lined by Cousin on the basis of Anselm and Abélard is unhistorical. Ros- 
cellinus was not born in Brittany, but in Compiégne, as is proven by the 
designation Roscellinus Compendiensis found in the earliest and best documents, 
and Roscellinus de Compendio, which he calls himself in signing a chart of the 
year 1111. That he was a nominalist is true, but he had no system and there 
is no evidence that he carried over his nominalism into his theology. Not 
knowing that the intelligible world cannot be treated in the same way as the 
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world of sense, he applied the Aristotelian categories and the law of contra- 
diction to the mystery of the Trinity and the Incarnation and he landed in a 
difficulty, but he did not teach a Tritheistic doctrine. This accusation is 
due to an exaggeration on the part of Anselm, who felt free to carry Roscel- 
linus’s dilemma to a conclusion for which the latter was not responsible. 
All that Roscellinus is known to have done is that he raised the question, if 
the Godhead is a strict unity and does not consist of three things (res) which 
are nevertheless one in will and power, then it follows that the Father and the 
Holy Spirit became incarnate with the Son. This was his dilemma and he 
claimed that Anselm and others believed likewise that a solitary Unity must 
be avoided. The conclusion that there are three Gods was drawn for Ros- 
cellinus by Anselm and does not represent the former's view. 

It also appears that Roscellinus was not condemned and never excom- 
municated. At the council of Soissons he was asked whether he preferred 
the doctrine of three Gods and he repudiated it and was cleared of the charge. 
His attack on the English clergy was not in any way opposed to the policy of 
the Papacy, and his constant wanderings from France to England and back 
again was not due to official banishment but probably to popular animosity 
aroused by the rumor that he was the exponent of a theological heresy. In 
short Roscellinus was neither a hero nor a martyr, neither a free-thinker nor a 
heretic, but an unusually strong character given to dialectic analysis and zealous 
for the maintenance of purity among the clergy. He was desirous of being 
in good standing with the Church and defended himself against the untruthful 
aspersions of Abélard. 

All these results are proved by means of a critical and impartial discussion 
of all the available texts in the medieval documents, which are appended at 
the end of the volume and add a great deal to its usefulness and value. If 
there is any fault to be found in this exemplary treatise it is that of repetition. 
This was somewhat necessitated, it is true, by the author’s method. The 
work is divided into four chapters. In the first he gives the history of the 
formation of the legend as he calls it. Here he has to speak of the medieval 
chronicles, of the texts of Anselm and Abélard and others and in modern times 
of Cousin, Hauréau and Rousselot. In the second chapter he gives a critical 
list of all the historical documents bearing upon Roscellinus. Naturally there 
is some repetition here of matters discussed in the first chapter. And when 
in chapter three he finally gives us his own construction of the historical 
Roscellinus the same matters are again discussed a third time. But the reader 
learns so much from the author’s learned analyses and criticisms that he is 
reconciled to the inevitable repetitions. The last chapter is then devoted to 
giving Roscellinus his place in comparative medieval philosophy. This is 
accomplished by giving a brief sketch of the men and their works from the 9th 
to the 13th centuries in Christianity, Mohammedanism and Judaism. The 
book is to be commended as a model of clear, conscientious, and dispassionate 
historical criticism coupled with a vast store of erudition that is master of its 
field. Isaac HusIk. 
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Hegel; sa vie et ses euvres. Par P. Roques. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1912. 

—pp. 358. 

This is not a critique of the Hegelian philosophy. It is rather an attempt 
on the part of the author to put in brief compass the principal facts of the life 
of Hegel, to present all of his writings in their chronological order, and to 
summarize their content. Apart from the preface, in which the author ex§ 
presses his conviction that the fundamental principles of the Hegelian point 
of view will ultimately have to be accepted, and in which he essays to indicate 
what some of those principles are, the book is purely historical. The author’s 
aim is simply to play the réle of historian of the life and thought of Hegel. 
The work is scholarly, and is based upon intimate acquaintance with both the 
published works and the manuscripts of the philosopher. It is written in a 
clear and fascinating style, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, is true to the 
spirit of the Hegelian philosophy. 

There are ten chapters in the book. The first three deal with Hegel at 
Tiibingen, at Berne, at Frankfort, and at Jena. Interesting summaries of the 
Jugendschriften are to be found here, summaries which throw very illuminating 
sidelights on the more mature thought of the philosopher. Here are found also 
summaries of the five articles published by Hegel when he was laboring in 
conjunction with Schelling. The fourth chapter is devoted to a consideration 
of the Phenomenology of Mind, Hegel's first work of fundamental importance. 
The summary here given of this difficult work is quite exhaustive, and may well 
be read by every one who would appreciate the real meaning of this intro- 
duction to the Hegelian point of view. In the fifth chapter we find an inter- 
esting account of the sojourn of Hegel at Bamberg and Nuremberg. It was 
during this period that Hegel wrote the Propaedeutik, which is much more 
interesting when read in the light of Hegel’s later thought. The Logic is 
summarized in the sixth chapter. A summary of this desperately difficult 
work, which gives to the reader a fairly adequate conception of its contents, 
is certainly not easy to write. But M. Roques has succeeded very well in his 
attempt. The seventh chapter deals with Hegel at Heidelberg. In this 
chapter are to be found summary discussions of the Encyclopaedia and of the 
article on Jacobi. Chapters eight and nine follow the fortunes of our phi- 
losopher to Berlin and present to us summaries of the Philosophy of Right, 
Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Art, Philosophy of Religion, and History 
of Philosophy. These chapters cover one hundred pages of the book, and are 
not as sketchy as it might appear. The Philosophy of Right, especially, is 
dealt with very fully and the summary of its contents is quite illuminating. 
The last chapter tells us of the closing years of the philosopher’s life, describing 
to us his journeys into France and about Germany, summarizing for us his 
later and little known scientific and political writings, and introducing us to 
the discourses that he delivered as rector of the University of Berlin. A 
short reference to the so-called Hegelian school concludes the volume. 

To the mind of the reviewer, this is an important work. It supplies a 
real need. Too little is known, generally, concerning the growth of Hegel’s 
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thought: much concerning that development may be learned from the present 
volume. Furthermore, there are current caricatures of Hegel’s views which 
too frequently are mistaken for his real views: this work will doubtless do much 
to destroy these phantoms and to emphasize what it is that Hegel really teaches 
That this ignorance and misconstruction should be done away with, every one, 
regardless of his personal opinion concerning the value of the Hegelian phi- 
losophy, will readily admit. The author states that his primary aim is to 
introduce Hegel to his fellow-countrymen, continuing the work begun by Vera 
and Bénard. But he has done more than this. He has added to philosophical 
literature a book that is of permanent value, one that deserves to be, and 


doubtless will be, widely read. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


The Evolution of Educational Theory. By Joun Apams. London, Macmillan 

& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912.—pp. vii, 410. 

This is the initial volume of a series entitled ‘‘The Schools of Philosophy” 
which has been undertaken under the editorship of Sir Henry Jones of the 
University of Glasgow. After pointing out the indispensable character of 
the historical approach in philosophy, the editor says in his General Preface: 
“The literature of this country is rich in many respects; but it contains no 
History of Philosophy which is based on this conception or which presents 
with even approximate adequacy the evolution of the central conceptions of 
human experience. . . . It is the aim of the present series to remove this 
defect and to give to English readers‘of philosophy a history of the movement 
of philosophical thought whose appeal is more intimate than any which can be 
transmitted through a foreign medium.” It is announced that The History 
of Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle by Professor John Burnet, and of 
Modern Philosophy from Hobbes to Reid by Professor Stout, will be published 
shortly. Other volumes announced in this series are: From Descartes to Kant 
by Professor Latta; Hegel and his Idealist Successors by the Editor; and 
Political Philosophy by Dr. R. A. Duff of the University of Glasgow. 

The volume before us, by the professor of Education in the University of 
London, scarcely fulfils the expectations aroused by the emphasis on the im- 
portance of the historical method in the Editor’s General Preface and by the 
title of the book itself. It is rather a classification and discussion in the light 
of philosophical principles of certain fundamental theories of education. As 
the author states his own method of procedure “In view of the prevailing 
conflict between classification and chronology, it will be well not to pay too 
much attention to the chronological element, and certainly not to adopt it 
as a guiding principle after the Renaissance. Instead of taking the period at 
which each of the post-Renaissance theories was at its height and giving a 
cross-section of educational thought at that time, the better plan will be to 
take up each of the theories, and show its relation to the development of edu- 
cational theory, asa whole. . . . This will always imply a to and fro movement 
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in the discussion of any theory. . . . This book does not profess to be a history 
of educational theory, and makes no pretence of giving a chronological account 
of all the happenings that mark the process by which our present stage of 
educational theory has been reached” (pp. 103-104). 

It is obvious that this is a difficult program to carry through, and the im- 
pression which one receives from the book as a whole suggests the question 
whether some other plan of arrangement would not have been more satis- 
factory. The frequent “to and fro movement” obscures the unity, the re- 
lation of the theory under discussion to “the development of educational theory 
asa whole.” This impression is strengthened, I think, by the overloading of 
the discussion through references to a multitude of subordinate topics. The 
result is that the reader has difficulty in discovering and following the general 
direction and relations of the evolutionary movement. This criticism, how- 
ever, applies to the book as a whole rather than to its discussion of individual 
problems and theories. Professor Adams treats in an admirable way the most 
fundamental problems of current educational theory, and often succeeds in 
overcoming the oppositions and contradictions of the old formulations by the 
employment of a more concrete logic and more modern principles of analysis. 
This is especially evident in the discussion of the relation of Formal Discipline 
and Specific Education, which forms in a sense the central topic of the volume. 
The author always shows his acquaintance with the most recent literature 
on educational problems, particularly the experimental investigations which 
have been carried on in this country. The idealistic philosophy on which he 
bases his theory of education is hospitable to the results of all kinds of physical 
and experimental inquiries. Indeed even an experimentalist might be inclined 
to criticise Professor Adams for the somewhat unquestioning faith which 
he places in mental tests. 

The volume has the following chapter headings: The Nature and Scope 
of Educational Theory; The Data of Education; The Historical Aspect of 
Educational Theory; The Prehistoric Stage; The Social and the Individual 
Aim in Education; Specific Education; The Educational Organon; Humanism; 
Naturalism; The Idealistic Basis of Education; The Mechanical View; The 


Educational Outlook. 


Immanuel Kants Leben. Dargestellt von KARL VoORLANDER. Leipzig, 

Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1911.—pp. xi, 223. 

This volume is a supplement to the edition of Kant’s Complete Works which 
appeared a few years ago under the general editorship of Vorlander as a part 
of the well-known “Philosophische Bibliothek.” As Vorlander points out, 
the usual accounts of Kant’s life are drawn from Schubert's biography which 
was published sixty years ago, and which is now quite inadequate in the light 
of the results which the investigation of recent years have brought to light. 
It was therefore an important service to bring together these scattered results, 
and from them to give in brief compass a new account of Kant's life. Only 
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in the case of a few of the least generally known writings is any attempt made 
to give an analysis of Kant’s thought. Moreover, the author reserves, as he 
tells us, for a future volume an estimate of Kant’s character and a detailed 
account of his attitude towards Politics, Religion, Art, etc, The account of 
Kant’s life is clear and interesting, and is based upon the most authoritative 
sources of information, an account of which is given at the end of the book, 


La Philosophie de William James, Par Tu. Flournoy. Saint-Blaise, Foyer 

Solidariste, 1911.—pp. 219. 

In the spring of 1910 the Christian Association of Swiss Students invited 
William James to address them at their conference in St. Croix. Mr. James 
accepted the invitation on condition of an improvement in his health. That 
he did not go to St. Croix is a matter of history. The officers of the association 
then turned to M. Flournoy to fill the vacant place on their program. ‘ Mes 
circonstances particuliéres me firent longtemps hésiter; mais quand arriva la 
désolante nouvelle de la mort de James, il ne me parut pas que je pusse me 
soustraire 4 la tache douloureuse qui m’était proposée; je vis comme un devoir 
sacré A ne pas laisser échapper cette occasion d’évoquer devant mes jeunes 
auditeurs le souvenir du penseur de génie, du caractére splendide, du véritable 
ami qui venait de nous étre si brusquement enlevé.” 

This book is the fulfilment of that sacred duty. And it has been well 
fulfilled, nor could a better man have been chosen to fulfil it. William James 
himself had said of Flournoy that there wasa man who walked with him shoulder 
to shoulder, and the book shows it. I have had occasion to read, since the 
master’s death, well-nigh everything that has been written about him and his 
work, but this is the first treatise I have seen in which the personality and 
opinions of the writer have been suppressed in the interests of his subject- 
matter. The reader from time to time gets the feeling that James himself 
is here speaking, that such is his very trick of expression, such the cadence of 
his phrase. The inevitable refraction of a foreign tongue, the special conditions 
of a special audience, are as if they were not. The very word and spirit of the 
great American thinker hover near and shine through. Almost each sentence 
has, as it were, the whole of James’s philosophy for its fringe. 

Yet that this should not be altogether so, is inevitable. A patriotic Swiss, 
speaking to youthful countrymen, would be apt to stress a little too heavily 
the influence on James of Agassiz, a Swiss; the pragmatic character of the 
philosophies of such Swiss thinkers as J. J. Gourd and Ernest Martin. Anda 
Christian and spiritist might claim for James more intimate connection with 
his cherished beliefs than actually existed. But these overemphases, all of 
them, are as slight as they are natural. The chief thing is that the portrait 
here drawn is really the portrait of the philosopher William James, and drawn 
with a faithfuless and intimacy unprecedented. 

It would be supererogatory to reproduce for the readers of this Review the 
details of that portrait. They are skilfully and dramatically marshalled, and 
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the analysis of the master’s character and of the influences earliest at work on 
him already foreshadow the final expression of that character in its ultimate 
vision. One point, however, is worth special mention—the relations between 
James and Bergson. Although he makes light of the question of priority 
which had been raised by certain over-enthusiastic followers of Bergson, 
Flournoy thinks it wise to point to the fact that the essential doctrine which 
both James and Bergson have in common was formulated by James in Mind, 
in the article ‘‘on some omissions of introspective psychology,” in the year 
1884, some five years prior to Bergson’s first book in that field. Beyond the 
conception of being as a flux, and concepts as utilitarian extracts therefrom, 
James has not much in common with Bergson. “. .. On ne voit pas trés 
bien comment il aurait pu, sans se renier lui-méme, accepter pour son compte 
la conception fonciérement moniste impliquée dans |’ “élan vital original” 
d’ot M. Bergson fait sortir tout l’univers par évolution divergente. Rien 
n'est plus opposé qu’une telle vision des choses a celle que James a toujours 
eue de l’univers: un chaos primordial sans trace d’unité, ni d’ordre, ni d’har- 
monie, ni de lois; pur assemblage de principes ou d’étres séparés et indépendants, 
que leurs relations fortuites finissent par organiser en un monde d’harmonie et 
d’union croissantes, quoique peut-@tre jamais complétes” (pp. 183-4). The 
difference could not have been better formulated. Its statement is another 
evincement of the intimate adequacy of Flournoy’s presentation of the phi- 
losophy of William James. 

Comparisons of this sort are, however, only incidental. Flournoy’s chief 
concern is with the life of James's philosophic vision. That life, he finds, has 
not been crystallized into complicated deductions and precise formulas which 
might be the bible of a school. It consists rather of an attitude which spreads 
by sympathetic contagion, and generates and sustains the freedom of thought 
and the spontaneity of action. It is to be hoped, for the benefit of the public 
who want a right account of William James's philosophy of life, that the book 
will be speedily translated and will have the widest circulation possible. 

Horace M. KALLEN, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The Process of Abstraction: An Experimental Study. By THOMAS VERNER 
Moore. The University of California Publications in Psychology, Vol. I, 
No. 2. Berkeley, The University Press, 1910.—pp. 73-197. 

This monograph describes an experimental investigation, performed partly 
in Leipzig and partly at the University of California, of the mental processes 
involved in the formation of abstract ideas. It falls into four general divisions, 
dealing respectively with the literature of the problem (the author summarizes 
the results only of experimenters in this field, particularly the work of the 
Wiirzburg School and some investigations along the same line in the Leipzig 
Laboratory), the method of his own experiments, the results which he obtained, 
and his general conclusions regarding the product of the process of abstraction. 

The experiments were performed as follows. A variety of geometrical 
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figures were drawn upon a disc in such a manner that by rotation groups of 
five figures could be exposed successively to the reagent, each exposure lasting 
one-fourth of a second. In the successive exposures one figure was common to 
all the groups and all the others were different. The reagent was instructed 
to look for the repetition of a figure and to stop the experiment as soon as he 
was certain that some figure had appeared twice. This repeated figure, then, 
was the common quality to be abstracted from the total presented complex. 

The statement of results falls under four headings: The breaking up of the 
group as the common figure is discovered, the process of perception, the process 
of memory, and the process of recognition. It was found that the elements of a 
group have a different mental value before and after the discovery of the 
common figure. If no common element is discovered, several figures can 
usually be recalled with ease, but once the common element has been per- 
ceived, the other figures disappear from consciousness. The process of per- 
ception was found to pass through several stages, varying from the mere general 
idea that some figure has been repeated, through a more or less definite idea 
of what the figure was, to an accurate idea of the figure and its orientation. 
Frequently there is no imagery at all in the memory of the figure and the author 
concludes that “the mental image forms no essential part in the apprehension 
of a figure” (p. 134). In many cases the residuum of the abstracting process 
is merely the memory that the figure belongs to such or such categories, e. g., 
has certain angles or is like some familiar objects, and this type of memorizing 
is found to be much more efficient than memory by either visual or motor 
imagery. The process of recognition, also, is shown to be entirely independent 
of imagery. The recognition may be a mere intimation of repetition or a 
probability or a certainty, and certain recognition does not depend upon 
perfect perception. The basis of recognition is found to be not merely images 
and feelings, but the mental categories that couple the perception to the 
trainof memory. ‘That which is the chief factor in perception, that by which 
we recall figures, is also that by which we recognize them. And this is the 
figure’s series of associated concepts” (p. 178). 

The general conclusion regarding abstraction is that “there exist imageless 
mental contents representative of a visible object,’’ whatever the nature of these 
imageless contents may be, and second, that “ perception is a process of assimi- 
lating the data of sense experience to their appropriate mental categories’ 
(p. 180 f.). These categories are qualitatively distinct from sensations or 
images and cannot be identified with feelings or will. ‘‘We must therefore 
recognize the existence of another division of mental processes to which our 
thoughts and mental categories must be relegated” (p. 187). This element is 


the bearer of meaning and may be called the concept or thought. 
GeorGe H. SABINE. 


LELAND STANFORD Jr. UNIVERSITY. 


The Learning Process. By STEPHEN SHELDON CoLviIN. New York, The 


Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. xxv, 336. 
“The point of view that is held to throughout the following discussion in 
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the interpretation of the learning process, and the states of consciousness 
attendant on it, is a thoroughgoing functionalism and pragmatism.” . . 
The existence of consciousness is ‘‘conditioned on its service to the organism, 
this service being that of adequately adjusting the organism to its environ- 
ment” (pp. xxi-xxii). 

From the general point of view indicated by these quotations, the author 
discusses the various problems ofjthe theory and practice of education, drawing 
his materials “principally from the results of experimental psychology and 
pedagogy,” and making use from time to time of “theoretical considerations 
in the fields of psychology and biology” (p. vii). The main problems involving 
psychological theory discussed in this book are those arising in connection with 
reflex action, instinct and habit; sensation and perception; imagination; 
memory and association; attention and interest; the higher thought processes. 
The more strictly pedagogical considerations have to do with the nature of, 
and the principles involved in, the learning process; the transfer of training; 
the educational problems of rational thinking. 

Taken as a whole, the book represents a praiseworthy attempt to ground 
educational practices upon sound psychological theory, and what is most sound 
and rational in psychological theory perhaps becomes more evident through 
the author’s treatment. Thus the author throws the whole weight of the con- 
cept of evolution in consciousness in favor of the functional as opposed to the 
structural psychology, in this way recognizing continuity in progress, instead 
of quantitative disparateness, as the essential quality of consciousness. It is 
true that the functional view leads more directly into the more serious problems 
of philosophy, but this fact may, after all, count in its favor. As an instance 
of such a problem which, by the way, the author does not follow up, but which 
is very significantly put by his discussion, there may be mentioned the nature 
of the functional relation itself, or the nature of the relation of a function to 
that of which it is a function; in other words, what, essentially, for conscious- 
ness, is a relation or function? If such a relation cannot be objectively de- 
scribed but only ‘functionally’ recognized, then there would be difficulty in 
insisting that it could be held to or discarded, supported or disproved. The 
same question would, of course, develop into that of the relation of body and 
mind, and become, ultimately, the problem of mechanism versus purpose. 
As was said, the author avoids the technically philosophical aspects of his 
problems, since these need not directly appear in connection with the peda- 
gogical interest. It is not clear, however, that in the absence of such consid- 
erations full justice can be done the higher thought processes; and it is, perhaps, 
in this latter point that the book is most seriously open to criticism. For 
example, it does not clearly appear how, from the author's point of view, it 
would be necessary to proceed in order to explain the case of the ideals which 
thought may have as the object of its own processes and purposes, after it has 
been laid down as a principle that “the existence of consciousness is conditioned 
on its service to the organism” by way of adjusting the latter to its environ- 
ment. Whatever the logical status of this question may be, what it is most 
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likely to result in practically is a narrowly materialistic and ‘commercial’ 
interest in education. It is but one step from successful adjustment to success 
of adjustment at any cost, and the cost is to be counted in terms of character, 
There is no doubt that adequacy of adjustment is the end of training for 
technical skill, and it is just as true that the burglar or political crook is as 
adequately adjusted to his environment as the person of scholarly character, 
To take a less extreme example, the graduate of the business ‘college’ acquires 
expert control of instruments which enable him to command a neat salary, 
but in his course of training his character may never have been involved. 
Adjustment to environment is a valid end of education; but it is such only 
after an ideal of human character has operated selectively in defining what 
is to be the environment. With the environment defined with reference to the 
ideal of a symmetrical and coherent conscious life, adjustment becomes merely 
a means, and a means invariably misused except as the ideal is kept constantly 
in mind. 

In addition to its suggestiveness for philosophical theory, the book is valuable 
in view of the insight which the author shows in his treatment of the more 
specifically educational problems. The discussion of the transfer of training 
is a case in point. Although the possibility of securing the transmission of 
acquired modifications from one individual to another through inheritance 
may be seriously questioned, yet, “the transmission of modification produced 
in one generation by environmental conditions to succeeding generations by 
means of the social milieu is one of the striking differences between brute 
and human societies” (p. 2). This is the conclusion from the theoretical 
consideration of the problem. From the point of view of educational practice, 
“the fact of transfer cannot be doubted. The factors involved in such transfer, 
. « » and the best methods of securing such transfer will long doubtless remain 
questions for investigation and discussion” (p. 241). 

E, JorDAN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. By Jonn AnGus Mac- 

VANNEL. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912.—pp. ix, 207. 

Education “as a fact of experience is concerned with the relation of an 
individual to his environment” (p. 56). These two presuppositions of edu- 
cation, personality and environment, are discussed at some length in chapter iv 
of the book under consideration, which is an attempt to formulate in their 
mutual interrelations the principles underlying the process of education (p. 88). 
The first three chapters are concerned with certain general philosophical and 
scientific problems of education. The remaining chapters (v to xi) present 
“an analysis of the concept of civilization, its content and implications” 
(p. 75). Regarding personality and environment as the two presuppositions 
of education, educational theory has to do with the nature of these two concepts 
and their relations to each other. Accepting the integrity of the self, and 
postulating as its essential quality ‘activity’ (p. 61), the author finds function- 
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alism to be the doctrine most adequately representing the relation of the self 
to the environment. The environment is interpreted as civilization (p. 74), 
and is regarded as social and therefore moral (p. 113). The ideal or purpose 
of education is self-realization or human perfection (p. 115). 

The general plan of the book as an ‘outline’ imposes restrictions upon it 
which make review particularly difficult. The statement of principles is 
often so brief and compact as to leave the impression of vagueness, and it is 
with one or two instances of this kind that this notice is concerned. In the 
first place, after recognizing the theoretical integrity of the self, it is question- 
able whether the author can consistently hold to the doctrine of the functional 
nature of mind, in the sense of that doctrine as accepted by pragmatism. As 
generally accepted by this view, mind is constitutively determined as a function: 
the description of a certain peculiar function is the definition of mind. Mind 
is a function or relation of certain organic or other processes to a certain other 
complication of processes represented as an end or purpose, and this end is 
objectified and the relation realized when the two terms are brought to ad- 
justment. But in this view there is no place for a self regarded as conserved 
or developed by adjustment to an environment recognizable apart from the 
self. The relation or ‘function’ between the two absorbs them as terms, so 
that the possibility of distinction is precluded. The self and the environment 
are ‘organic’ to, and lost to distinction in, the homogeneity of the ‘social.’ 
Professor MacVannel’s good will to pragmatism has not therefore been able 
to free itself from his idealistic presuppositions, to say nothing of the neighbor- 
liness which it bears to modern realism. That his doctrine is better than the 
name he gives it, is evident in what he finds as the ideal or end of education, 
viz., self-realization or human perfection. The realization of the self would 
hardly be intelligible if the realized self were nothing more than the self ad- 
justed to the totality of past self knowledge, or to the whole of man’s con- 
sciousness of the world, as environment (p. 74). In such an equation one term 
or the other falls out and adjustment loses its distinctive character. 

Professor MacVannel’s book quite satisfactorily serves the end for which it 
was written. Exhaustiveness in this line would involve an adaptation of the 
whole of the history of philosophy, for it is here that we have a record of the 
development of the conscious life. The author has remained close to that 
history in its larger strides, and this fact makes it the more surprising that he 
should have accepted a point of view based on a category that is biological or 


at best psychological. 
E. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
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Representational Pragmatism. Dovuctas C. Mactntosn. Mind, No. 82, 

pp. 167-181. 

The intellectualist holds that truth is identity with reality. This means 
identity of subject and predicate, and, since this is never found in practical 
life, the correspondence or copy-theory is adopted, which again is exchanged 
for coherence of idea with idea, and the problem then arises how to secure 
adherence of idea to reality. Hence there never can be complete identity, 
and the question How much identity is necessary for truth? is unanswerable 
for the intellectualist. Wishing to escape the agnosticism involved here, the 
intuitionist brings forward the doctrine of immediacy, but in his zeal in main- 
taining that concepts without intuition are empty, he overlooks the fact that 
intuition without concepts is blind. The difficulties of the intellectualist and 
the anti-conceptualist alike, arise from ignoring the practicality of ideas, 
and it is this which current pragmatism seizes upon. The intellectualist is 
right, however, in insisting upon identity, but the identity must be between 
idea and perception. The practical purpose subordinates the cognitive; the 
value or usefulness of an idea to a practical purpose determines its truth. 
What is taken as truth, then, is representation sufficient to mediate satis- 
factorily the purpose with which the judgment is made. What is really true, 
however, is representation sufficient to mediate satisfactorily whatever 
purpose or purposes ought to be recognized in making the judgment. This 
is neither intellectualism nor pragmatism, but a position intermediate between 


the two. 
E. PENNEY. 


Dogmatism versus Criticism. WALTER T. Marvin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., [X, 12, pp. 309-317. 
The true force center from which neo-realism derives its impulse is an at- 
titude toward all philosophical problems wholly different from that of idealism, 
618 
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The latter represents the attitude of criticism, while the neo-realistic move- 
ment is a return to dogmatism. Criticism maintains one or more of the fol- 
lowing propositions: (1) that in general the theory of knowledge is logically 
fundamental or prior to all other scientific procedure; (2) that the theory of 
knowledge can ascertain the limits of the field of possible knowledge; (3) that 
it can determine ultimately the validity of science and of the methods of science, 
and can correct the results of science with the authority of final resort; (4) 
that it can give us of itself certain fundamental, existential truths usually 
called a theory of reality. In opposition to these claims, dogmatism main- 
tains: (1) that the theory of knowledge is not logically fundamental, that it is 
simply one of the special sciences and logically presupposes the results of many 
of the other special sciences; (2) that the theory of knowledge is not able to 
show, except inductively and empirically, either what knowledge is possible 
or how it is possible or what are the limits of our knowledge; (3) that it is not 
able to throw any light upon the nature of the existent world or upon the funda- 
mental postulates and generalizations of science, except in so far as the 
knowledge of one natural event or object enables us at times to make inferences 
regarding certain others; in short that the theory of knowledge does not give 
us a theory of reality, but assumes a theory of reality of which it is not the 
author. Neo-realism has further championed the following causes: (1) the 
giving up of the substance-attribute notion as fundamental; (2) the holding 
to logical pluralism and its companion doctrine, the defence of analysis as an 
ultimate method of research; (3) the complete elimination of psychology or 
epistemology from formal logic. Idealism is a vicious circle, and the idealist 
is temperamentally a psychologist. The neo-realist is a logician. 
E, JorDAn. 


Relevance. F.C. S.Scumzer. Mind, No. 82, pp. 153-166. 


One of the world’s greatest discoveries is the notion of relevance. Of all the 
great languages, English alone has a vocabulary expressing the notion and its 
opposite: relevance, relevant, irrelevance, irrelevant, the nearest approach being 
the French 2 propos, mal @ propos. It originated about the middle of the six- 
teenth century and its first recorded use occurs in Scotch laws, The advantages 
of the term relevance over its functional equivalents in English and the other 
languages are: (1) subjectivity, (2) selectiveness, (3) honesty, (4) disputableness 
of the relevant. The use of the conception of relevance is practical reasoning 
and in science means a repudiation of the logical ideal of all-inclusiveness, and 
therefore, if it is sound, will involve a complete reconstruction of logical theory. 
In ordinary thinking it is relevance and not truth that is the supreme controlling 
power in the making of judgments. The samte thing is true in science, and 
although philosophy has made pretenses of all-inclusiveness it never has been 
able to escape the partial and the individual. Theoretical logic alone refuses 
to admit relevance, although logicians cannot, in fact, dispense with the notion. 

Mark E. PENNEY. 
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The Concept of Immediacy. B.H. Bove. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

IX, 6, pp. 141-149. 

The fundamental issue between objective idealism and its opponents is 
conveniently centered about Kant’s treatment of the concept of immediacy. 
But in Kant’s sharp separation of sense and understanding immediacy is 
necessarily identified with the material of sense. Kant, however, realizes 
the untenableness of this position of Hume, and postulates an immediacy of 
a totally different kind, namely, that part of a situation which is subjected 
to scrutiny, the “present-as-absent."" These two conceptions of immediacy 
were confused by Kant, as they are by transcendentalists of the present day. 
A functional immediacy indicates that the situation in which it occurs is in 
a process of reconstruction, and its distinction is for the sake of a purpose or 
end. Under this interpretation of immediacy the ‘real’ is whatever we find, 
and the ‘true’ is that which leads or guides in the way that it promises to do, 
the true idea being subject to a test which it itself points out. With the im- 
mediate interpreted functionally, there is no distinction between ‘reality’ and 
‘appearance’; all experiences are equally real, though not all are equally true 
or serviceable. Objective idealism confuses the immediacy of historical 
empiricism with that of present-day functionalism, as is evident in the systems 


of Bradley and Royce. — 
RDAN. 


L’ Energétique et la Théorie Scolastique. D. Nys. Rev. Néo-Sc., No. 73, pp. 

5-41. 

One finds only a single idea common to both “energism” and “dynamism,” 
4. e., the dynamic conception of the universe, according to which all material 
bodies are possessed of energy or of a power of action. The relative problems 
of the extension and the mode of activity of material agents, are not only 
strange to the pre-occupations of the “‘energists,"’ but are capable of solutions 
opposed to that of the dynamist. From the view point of cosmology, the 
new theory appropriates several scholastic doctrines which had been disowned 
or even combatted down to recent times, by the majority of men of science. A 
case in point is the restoration of ‘quality,’ which has taken its place alongside 
of ‘quantity,’ and has become even the principle object of physics. Physics 
contracts its field of investigations leaving to other sciences the consideration 
of ‘substance,’ which it regards no more than as objective phenomena, so 
that a very sharp line of demarcation is drawn between natural science and 
cosmology. If energism presents important advantages, it has also its in- 
conveniences and faults. The most serious of the latter is its presentation 
of the universe in the form of an absolute dynamism, which it would have 
been so easy to avoid without any sacrifice to method, construction or the 
scientific results of the new theory. Instead of attributing to all cosmic 
reality the unique réle of constituting energy, it would have put the theory 
beyond the pale of any criticism by considering energy merely as a phenomenon 
or property of material bodies. In fact while certain properties reveal them- 
selves as true energy elements, others are natural measures, others still, regulate 
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their activity. Thanks to this correction the forms of energy remain un- 
changed, but with the added advantage of adaptation to reality. Among 
numerous of its partisans, energism is transformed into phenomenalism or 
monism. These philosophic conceptions have a triple fault: first, of being in 
contradiction with the characteristic method of the system, which excludes 
all hypothesis; secondly, of being added to the principal idea of ‘energism’ 
as strange and useless elements; thirdly, of being able to claim for itself neither 
science nor philosophy. It is therefore very desirable that the new theory 
rid itself of these compromising superfluities and return to a conception 
of energy more in conformity with experimental principles and one more 


fruitful. 
MAYER. 


What Kind of Realism? Durant Drake. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

IX, 6, pp. 149-154. 

The type of realism to which one holds is determined by what one proceeds 
to do with the data of conscious perception. The “natural realist” identifies 
them with “real things.” The atomistic realist refers them all to an arch-atom 
in the brain. The dualistic realist asserts that they are in the chain of causes 
with brain-perception-events, but gives them no place in the space world. 
Another type of realist puts them in the brain as epiphenomenal to the brain- 
perception-events. Finally, the panpsychic realist, to which class the author 
of the article belongs, identifies the data of conscious perception with brain- 


perception-events. 
E. Jorpan. 


Identité de la liberté et de la nécessité. J. DE GAULTIER. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 

5, PP- 449-475- 

Every philosophical system, with the exception of Spinoza’s, has tried to 
tell us what reality ought to be, rather than what it is. This attempt has led 
to a desire for an unattainable sort of freedom. It is as serious an error to 
demand a special realm where freedom reigns supreme, as it is to give over the 
whole world to a rigid causal series. The case for ethical freedom is not 
affected either way by arguments pertaining to the causal connections of the 
phenomenal series. Bergson, who attempts to introduce freedom under the 
category of the unpredictable, and Boutroux, who brings it in as the contingent, 
are both arguing beside the point. The notion of an incalculable or unpre- 
dictable motive in human consciousness has no connection with the problems 
of merit or demerit, responsibility, reward and punishment. This conception 
of the unpredictable does not operate in the interest of freedom but actually 
implies a blind necessity. Boutroux shows that it is a species of dogmatism 
to treat causality as something more than a methodological principle. He 
holds that while we can know phenomena only in orderly series, this does not 
mean that reality is a closed mechanical order. In this way he introduces the 
conception of contingency. This notion, however, as applied to the moral 
motive, is no more relevant than is that of the unpredictable. The addition 
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of such an unknown factor does not touch the moral facts which give rise to 
the notion of freedom. If freedom is to have an intelligible meaning, it must 
not be taken as referring to a set of facts out of relation to the causal series. 
It must be conceived as referring to a different aspect of facts which are thor- 
oughly determinate in their relations. 

J. R. Turtte. 


Essai de critique sociologique du darwinisme. Dr. JANKéLEvitcH. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVII, 5, pp. 476-492. 

The aim of the present article is to indicate the method and results of Rudolph 
Goldscheid’s work, Hoherentwicklung und Menschenékonomie. Sociologists, 
wishing to preserve certain human values, have drawn the most diverse 
conclusions from Darwinian ‘principles, and have erred also in not subjecting 
Darwinism itself to a sufficiently rigorous criticism. A cardinal error of 
Darwinism and of neo-Darwinism has been an overemphasis on the environ- 
ment. The notion that natural selection is an immanent law, which ever 
leads to the production of higher types, results in an unfounded optimism. 
In reality, natural selection and adaptation are dependent upon complex and 
variable conditions of the organism as well as of the environment, and instead 
of leading to more complex types, may lead to degeneration. Progression, 
when it takes place, is the result, not merely of selection but of the active 
adaptation of organisms. Instead of adopting a fatalistic attitude toward the 
power of natural selection, the sociologist should study the active forces and 
faculties of man. Darwin's application of the Malthusian law is questioned, 
since some creatures persist in an unfavorable environment, while others 
die out in a highly favorable one. The rate of reproduction is held to be, 
not a constant, but a highly variable means of adaptation. A great over- 
production of off-spring is a sign of unfavorable conditions and faulty ability 
to cope with them. The possession of varied resources for dealing with the 
conditions of life is followed by a loss of reproductive power, hence the human 
species has nothing to fear from a danger of over-population. 

J. R. Turrve. 


Description vs. Statement of Meaning. E. B. Titcnener. Am. J. Ps., XXIII, 

2, pp. 165-182. 

It has been recognized in recent studies of the processes of thought, that the 
observers’ reports contain material of different kinds: introspective description, 
and information or communication. There is no general agreement as regards 
(1) the line of division between the two modes of report, (2) the nature of the 
conscious processes underlying information, or (3) the attitude which finds 
expression in information. Jacobson required his observers to distinguish 
between description of process and statement of meaning. He secures a line 
of division in their reports and he finds that there are no specific meaning proc- 
esses underlying the statements of meaning. On the basis of new experiments 
the attempt is made to characterize the attitudes implied in, or demanded by, 
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the two modes of report; the one attitude turns out to be that of descriptive 
psychology, the other that of logic or common sense. Facts brought out in 
the course of these experiments indicate that there is a rich field for intro- 
spective study in the consciousness underlying “conflict of meanings,” “the 
gradual dawn of a meaning,” “misunderstanding,” “the inability to make 


oneself understood,” and so forth, 
James S. JOHNSTON, 


The Theory and Limitations of Introspection. RAyMOND Dopce. Am. J. Ps., 

XXIII, 2, pp. 214-229. 

This article raises the question of the subject-matter of psychology. Psy- 
chology should not be limited by the “fundamental assumption that non- 
introspective facts are non-psychological.” ‘It may be that after all it would 
be better to surrender the name psychology to those who believe that it applies 
only to a description of the findings of introspective consciousness. If so 
then let us candidly confess allegiance to another science—a science of the 
conditions of human experience, conduct and personality. Every fact that 
will throw light on conduct, experience, or personality, whether from pathology, 
neurology, introspection, or the behavior of animals, will find itself at home not 
merely a stranger's welcome.”" The name for this science should be psychology, 
the science of the highest principle of organization of human life. The author 
gives a brief discussion of introspection in an effort to show its limitations. 

James S, JoHNsTON. 


The Retina and Righthandedness. H.C. Stevens and C. J. Ducasse. Psych. 

Rev., XIX, 1, pp. 1-31. 

The authors attempt to show by their experiments, which are characterized 
by their rigor of technique and method, that very essential differences in the 
space sense, exist between symetrical positions upon non-corresponding 
halves of the two retinas. The following are their results: (1) the right half 
of an extent in the field of vision is usually overestimated. (2) This over- 
estimation holds good for both eyes. (3) The extent which is overestimated 
forms its retinal image upon the left corresponding halves of the two retinas. 
(4) The left corresponding halves of the two retinas are connected exclusively 
with the left hemisphere of the cerebrum. (5) By reason of the fact of a 
marked difference in the space sense of the two halves of the retina, those ob- 
jects in the right half of the field of vision, by appearing larger, attract the 
visual attention which in turn lead to grasping movements of the right hand, 
The hand thus favored by earliest experience acquires a special skill which 
causes it to be used in all manual acts requiring the greatest precision. 

James S. JOHNSTON, 


Competition, Natural and Industrial. Ina Woops Howerta. Int. J. E., 
XXII, 4, pp. 399-419. 
As opposed to the large capitalists on the one side, and the socialists on the 
other, the classical economists maintain that competition is a law of nature 
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basing their belief on the biological struggle for existence. The struggle against 
the physical conditions of life is not, properly speaking, competition at all. 
Competition, in its proper sense, as signifying the struggle between individuals 
or groups, is admittedly a conspicuous feature of life among those creatures 
who have not sufficient intelligence to appreciate its wastefulness, to restrain 
their increase, and to practice a higher economy. That competition does not 
necessarily produce the highest type is shown by the artificial selection which 
man constantly practices upon plants and animals. In human society, the 
survivor in competition may not be the most efficient producer, nor does 
competition benefit the consumer, principally because of the enormous waste 
it entails. Again, competition appeals to only one of a number of possible 
incentives, and is an essentially selfish principle. Codperation has a biological 
basis as deep-lying as that of competition and is a more significant fact in 
human evolution, exerting a stronger socializing and moralizing influence. 
J. R. Tutte. 


Les grands courants de l'esthétique allemande contemporaine. V. Bascn. 

Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 1, pp. 22-43, and 2, pp. 167-190. 

Since the time when Kant first erected the science of beauty it has never 
ceased, for German thought, to be an independent rhilosophical discipline, 
though its methods and instruments of research have been borrowed from 
the prevailing science and metaphysics of the time. So from a logic, a nor- 
mative science with Kant, when the main question was the universality of the 
zsthetic judgment, it has passed (1) to an idealism which asked what was the 
reality to which the judgment applied, (2) to a formalism which seeks to in- 
vestigate the immediately pleasing zsthetic forms, (3) to a consideration of 
the feeling for beauty, and finally to an empirical psychology of zsthetics. 
From this historical introduction, Basch passes to the consideration of the 
present method of zsthetic study. As the esthetic attitudes are primarily 
attitudes of the self, whether they be creative or appreciative, they are gener- 
ally admitted as amenable to psychological treatment. The experimental 
work is best outlined by Kiilpe and based on Wundt'’s classification of the 
methods of impression and of expression; the former basing itself on the judg- 
ment passed by the subject of the experiment and the latter on the recorded 
bodily expressions. But with the exception of Meumann there is no general 
idea that this purely experimental psychology will be sufficient to solve the 
zsthetic problems; most German workers in the field hold that its importance 
is capable of overestimation and that we must supplement it by observation 
and introspection. Moreover, it appears that this further work must be 
descriptive and even normative in character. Such a doctrine is very definitely 
held by Volkelt and Lipps who represent the second main trend of our question 
with the doctrine of Einfiihlung, as Wundt, Kiilpe, etc., represented the first, 
4. e., the psychological method. This doctrine of Einfuhlung, infusion, auto- 
projection into an object other than self, is not new in German esthetics; 
it goes back as far as Herder. There is a division of schools on the question 
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of the primary nature of the Einfiihlung; the one holding that it reduces to 
association, as Fechner declared, the other claiming the impossibility of ex- 
plaining it by any associative process. Lipps, representing the second school, 
asserts the impossibility of explaining its presence by association in certain 
cases, as the association has had no chance to become formed and can hardly 
attain the high degree of close fusion to be found in certain cases of Ein- 
fiihlung. The question then arises whether the Einfihlung is a specifically 
zsthetic phenomenon or if it is also present in other conscious activities; and 
it appears that this is rather the very basis of all consciousness in general, but 
that the esthetic Einfihlung is distinguished by its greater purity and in- 
tensity. Volkelt tells us that the characteristic of Einfihlung is the union of 
intuition and emotion; the intuition itself takes on the character of the emotion, 
and the expressive organic movements are not the most essential part of the 
complex. For symbolic Einfihlung on the other hand the organic sensation 
is of greater but not of the greatest importance. This second type is the more 
interesting from the point of view of psychology, for here we have not a single 
fusion but a double, a fusion of the perception, at once with its own meaning 
and with its symbolic meaning; this takes place in the case of infusion into 
non-human objects. According to Lipps, beauty is the power in an object to 
give rise to a pleasure on our part to which we accord an esthetic value. 
This pleasure arises from the presence in the object of the principle of unity 
in variety and of monarchical subordination. In addition to form, however, 
the zsthetic object has also a content, and Einftihlung is the way in which we 
animate the form with its spiritual content. For Lipps this Einfihlung is 
precisely the identity of the tendency of the self with that of its object which 
tendency is projected there by that self; i. e., the identification of the self and 
the object. Basch then passes to his third and last division of the subject, 
the science of art. This is the question of what art is in itself as an objective 
fact; in other words, the history and observation of art as a particular technique. 
The first man to consider the question from this point of view was Semper, 
whose influence began about 1890 though his works are dated about 1865. 
His doctrine is evolutionary, sociological, and pragmatic. Art is for him a 
universal social product and derives its various forms from the particular 
uses to which it is put by the primitive originators. This method of Semper’s 
was taken up by Grosse but confined mainly to the consideration of the primi- 
tive artistic activity and is in this distinctly inferior to the work of Semper. 
Grosse, however, passes beyond Semper in making the general laws of art and 
its particular varieties depend on modes of economic production, on forms of 
division of labor. In his Vélkerpsychologie, Wundt maintains the social nature 
of art as had Semper and Grosse. He adds an analysis of the artistic faculty 
of fancy which appears in two great forms, spatial and temporal; and consists 
in the fusion of three factors, the objective impression, the reproduced ele- 
ments, and the feeling which oscillates between tension and relaxation. This 
fusion is the Einfiihlung. Wundt divides arts into the plastic and the musical, 
and then subdivides these further from the evolutionary point of view. 
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Another trend in the objective doctrine of art is the anthropocentric view of 
Schmarsow; it is our own organism which explains our connections with the 
universe and from this organism we can explain the three essentials of plastic 
creation: symmetry, proportion, and rhythm. The arts, too, rising from this 
unitary organism are themselves such another organism, and form as it were 
a cosmos with three continents: the world of movement, the world of rest, and 
the world of causality. On this he bases a classification of arts which he op- 
poses to that of Wundt. In this criticism of the sociological school as mis- 
taking its material and failing to explain existing art, he is at one with the 


psychological zstheticists, Lipps, Volkelt, and Meumann. 
F. R. Provt. 


The Ethical Significance of the Idea Theory. R.M.Macliver. Mind, No. 82, 

pp. 182-200. 

The Idea theory of Plato was the expression of an ethical need. Plato 
could maintain the good in a world of Heraclitic flux only by adopting the way 
of Ideas. Under the fundamentally ethical activity of Plato's thought the 
method was reduced to the service of an ethical end. The real is found 
in the Idea, the idea is identified with the Good, hence all that is phenomenal 
and false and evil is unreal. Where value cannot be found existence is denied, 
so that reality is both One and Good. But this identity of metaphysics and 
ethics is only apparent. If the real is the Idea, evil has reality as well as the 
good. If the Idea is everything, then everything is explicable, evil as well 
as good, change and becoming, and the inconstancies of sense. So it is that 
in Plato's later doctrine the One, or the scheme of relations in which the world 
exists for thought, and the Good, or the purpose revealed in that scheme, 
are partially divorced. The difficulty of this divorce is never overcome, 
perhaps never can be for ethical thought. All we can say is that Plato moved 
nearer and nearer to the heart of the difficulty. But because he was not build- 
ing a metaphysical system but seeking an ‘explanation,’ his work neither was 
nor could be completed. The work stopped not because the building was 
complete but because the builder was old. We can trace, however, the aim 
of the builder, and we can understand how the dominating ethical motive 
determined the work. From the ethical standpoint the development is con- 
sistent throughout. Only it is important to see that this very development 
was itself conditioned by the ethical postulate that metaphysical truth in 
its turn is the revelation of the system of being in and through which the good 
is realized. Hence the dilemma from which Plato has after all been unable 
to escape, the essential problem of reconciling teleology with any metaphysical 
construction, ultimately the issue between the ethical attitude with its in- 
sistence on a necessary antagonism and the metaphysical with its demand for 


unity. 


E. Penney. 


NOTES. 


PROFESSOR DE LAGUNA ON “THE CHICAGO SCHOOL.” 


In his review of Pragmatism and its Critics (No. 2 of the current volume of 
this Review) Professor de Laguna finds that the constructive part of the book, 
while possessing some commendable features, is seriously vitiated by the 
“loose thinking’’ and “inaccuracies” which he says are “symptomatic of 
what has been one of he chief weaknesses of the Chicago School as a whole” 
(p. 236). 

Here let it be remarked that this segregating phrase, ‘The Chicago School”, 
was not invented by nor has it been adopted or encouraged by any one who 
might be supposed to be a ‘member’ of the “School.” 

On reading the above statement of the reviewer concerning “the Chicago 
School,”’ a friend dryly remarked that he fancied that if ‘the Chicago School’ 
or any other ‘school’ or person should confess to any ‘weaknesses’ whatever, 
“inaccuracy " and “loose thinking” would doubtless be considered the “ chief 
ones. And he imagined, therefore, that the statement did not quite accurately 
express the reviewer’s meaning which apparently was that the ‘members’ 
of ‘The Chicago School’ are more seriously afflicted than others with these 
universal frailties. 

As for the book, the author is keenly aware of its short-comings and might 
even accept the reviewer's estimate of the extent, if not the particular in- 
stances, of them. But he is loathe to believe that ‘‘The Chicago School 
as a whole” is so deeply stricken with ‘loose thinking’ and ‘inaccuracy as 
Professor de Laguna believes.’ And it may be that further scrutiny of some 
of the instances of the ‘symptoms’ noted by Professor de Laguna discovers 
ground for hope that he may be mistaken in his diagnosis of “the School as 
a whole.” 

First let me agree that the criticism (p. 237) of the phrase “‘ wholly or merely,” 
as a piece of “loose” writing, is entirely justified. However, the laxity has 
no such deep and dark design as the reviewer detects, namely, “to avoid the 
problem of the relation between mind and body.” The word ‘wholly’ was 
here carelessly used pleonastically with ‘merely’ and should be deleted. The 
passage would then express the meaning intended and the subtle evasion which 
the reviewer finds would disappear. 

Concerning most of the other “inaccuracies,” in general one might question 
the accuracy of the application of the term ‘inaccuracy’ to statements involving 
issues about which there is as much room for difference of opinion as there is 
over the connection between Hegel's Absolutism and his Ethics; the relation 
of Plato’s Metaphysics to his Psychology and to that of the Sophists; and the 
bearing of Darwin's work on Teleology. 

Taking first the case of alleged historical ‘inaccuracy,’ Professor de Laguna 
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asks: “‘Can the reader think of any historical basis for the following state- 
ment?” “He [Socrates] was content to show that whenever the Sophist 
went to the shoemaker or tried to convert any one to his own view his doctrine 
of a merely individualistic truth was doubly refuted. (1) He refuted it himself 
in assuming that the shoemaker could understand fhis order; (2) the shoe- 
maker refuted it in showing that he had understood him by filling his order.” 

Now if the ‘reader’ is still unable to think of ‘“‘any historical basis” for 
this passage, (1) let him observe that the statement does not pretend to quote 
but to express only the spirit and result of the Socratic teaching; (2) let him 
recall that Socrates, as his opponents complain is forever talking of cobblers and 
cooks; and then (3) let him read the following: (Socrates speaking) “‘Oh Cal- 
licles, if there were not some community of feeling among mankind, however 
varying in different persons, I mean to say if every individual had a private 
feeling which was not shared by the rest of his species, I do not see how we 
could communicate our impressions to one another.” (Gorgias, Jowett’s 
Translation, marg., p. 481.) 

“ But the following ’’, Professor de Laguna finds, “‘is if possible even more 
reckless”: “This method (Plato’s method of meeting the Sophistic individual- 
ism) is simply to oppose to the transient, shifting psychological consciousness 
of the individual a metaphysical world of universal and immutable realities"; 
and this: “‘ Metaphysics might well be defined as the essence of all attempts 
to maintain a world of continuity and order in the face af an individualistic 
theory of human consciousness.” Of these passages Professor de Laguna 
says: (1) “The truth, of course, is that from the Gorgias to the Timeus 
Plato’s uniform point of departure is the assumption of a hard and fast dis- 
tinction between knowledge and opinion. The existence of a world of reality 
different from the phenomenal world is an inference which he draws from the 
observed differences between these two types of cognition. . . . (2) So far 
from its being true that his metaphysical procedure consisted in an attempt to 
maintain a world of continuity and order in the face of an individualistic 
theory of human consciousness, that he assumes that world in order to 
account for the facts that human consciousness is not wholly individual.” 

In going over again the paragraph from which these “reckless” statements 
are taken, I am unable to see how anything but a recklessly “loose"’ reading 
of the paragraph, taken with the one preceding and the one following, could 
have achieved the misunderstanding upon which the criticisms are based. 
The first sentence of the paragraph in which these statements occur reads: 
“To Plato then fell the task of supplying the ‘how’ [the explanation] of Soc- 
rates ‘that’ (‘that’ social interaction exists in contradiction of the Sophistic 
theory of consciousness). And the second sentence before the reviewer's 
first citation speaks of Plato’s method as “explaining [the fact of] social inter- 
action.” 

What other meaning could these statements have than that Plato’s meta- 
physical world was an “‘inference”’ in explanation of the fact of ‘knowledge’ 
[as against mere ‘opinion’] as evidenced in social interaction? But the point 
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urged in the book is that this sort of ‘inference’ did not meet and defeat on its 
own ground the Sophistic theory of consciousness which ‘remained to plague 
the inventors,’ as well as others, even to this day. 

Again it is difficult to see how the inversion of “the truth” which Professor 
de Laguna portrays in his statement beginning: “‘so far from its being true, 
etc.,"’ can be anything but another case of ‘loose’ reading. The inversion is 
obtained by making the phrase, ‘‘a world of continuity and order,” refer to 
Plato’s Metaphysical World of Ideas, whereas in conncetion with what pre- 
cedes, parts of which I have quoted above, it would seem obvious that it could 
not refer to anything but the world of social continuity and order. 

There is not space to go over all the allegations of ‘‘looseness” and “‘in- 
accuracy.” So far as I can see these terms have no more warrant in the other 
cases than in those here discussed. It is enough if the examination of these 
instances suffices to call in question Professor de Laguna’s sweeping and sur- 
prising characterization of ‘‘The Chicago School” as a whole. 


A. W. Moore. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Jules Henri Poincaré, the eminent mathematician and scientist, died on 
July 17. He was born April 29, 1854, at Nancy. 

Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi College in 
Oxford, and president of the Aristotelian Society, has recently died in London 
at the age of 79. 

Dr. L. R. Geissler, formerly research psychologist in the physical laboratory 
of the National Electric Lamp Association of Cleveland, O., has been elected 
professor of psychology at the University of Georgia. In connection with the 
School of Education there will be organized under his direction a new psy- 
chological laboratory, occupying the new George Peabody Hall which is at 
present in course of construction. 

The chair of philosophy in Dalhousie University, made vacant by the 
appointment of Dr. Robert Magill to the chairmanship of the grain com- 
mission of the Dominion government, has been filled by the election of Mr. 
John Laird, a graduate of Edinburgh, 1908. Mr. Laird served during the 
past year as assistant in philosophy to Professor Taylor at St. Andrews 
University. 

Dr. Raoul Richter, professor to philosophy at the University of Leipsic, 
died at Wannsee on May 14 at the age of 41 years. 

Mr. William McDougall, Wilde reader in mental philosophy at Oxford, 
has been made an extraordinary fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

Oberlin College has secured the services of George R. Wells, Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins University, 1912), as instructor in psychology. 

Professor Wilbur M. Urban has leave of absence from Trinity College 
for the coming year, and will spend the time partly at Graz in work with 
Professor A. Meinong. During his absence the chair of philosophy in Trinity 
College will be occupied by Dr. Carl Vernon Tower. 
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We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical period- 
icals: 

THE JouRNAL oF PHrILosopHy, PsycHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
IX, 13: A. C. Armstrong, The Progress of Evolution; Pierre Bovet, The 
Feeling of Oughtness: Its Psychological Conditions; Discussion: Evander 
Bradley McGilvary, Professor Dewey’s “ Brief Studies in Realism”; Societies; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

IX, 14: Max Meyer, The Present Status of the Problem of the Relation 
between Mind and Body; Discussion: A. K. Rogers, Some Aspects of Professor 
Fite’s Individualism; Societies: H. L. Hollingworth, New York Branch of the 
American Psychological Association; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; 
Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

IX, 15: Theodore de Laguna, Opposition and the Syllogism; George H. 
Mead, The Mechanism of Social Consciousness; Discussion: James H. Leuba, 
Religion and the Discovery of Truth; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; 
Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGy, XXIII, 3: Edmund Jacobson, 
Further Experiments on the Inhibition of Sensations; G. Stanley Hall, Why 
Kant is Passing; EZ. B. Titchener, Prolegomena to a Study of Introspection; 
C. E. Ferree, Description of a Rotary Campimeter; F. M. Urban, A Remark 
on the Legibility of Printed Types; Z. B. Titchener and W. S. Foster, A List 
of the Writings of James Ward; W. 7. Shepherd, The Discrimination of 
Articulate Sounds by Cats; Book Reviews; Book Notes. 


Tue Britisn JouRNAL or PsycHo.Locy, V, 2: Edward Bullough, ‘ Psychical 
Distance’ as a Factor in Art and an Aésthetic Principle; E. M. Smith, Some 
Observations Concerning Vision in Dogs; Godfrey H. Thomson, A Com- 
parison of Psychophysical Methods; Publications Recently Received; Pro- 
ceedings of the British Psychological Society. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL BuLLetin, LX, 6: General Reviews and Summaries: 
F. M. Urban, Psychophysical Measurement Methods; F. N. Freeman, Tests; 
J. B. Miner, Correlations; V. A. C. Henmon, Reaction Times; C. E. Seashore, 
Apparatus; H. P. Weld, Report of Meeting: The Clark Meeting of Experi- 
mental Psychologists; Special Reviews; A Note on Apparatus; Books Received. 


IX, 7: General Reviews and Summaries: G. M. Stratton, Visual Space; 
Daniel Starch, Auditory Space; R. P. Angier, Tactual and Kinzsthetic Space; 
Harvey Carr, Space Illusions; W. M. Urban, Values; G. M. Whipple, Psychology 
of Testimony and Report; W. D. Scott, Suggestion; H. M. Johnson, Psycho- 
therapy; Special Reviews; Books Received; Notes and News. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etnics, XXII, 4: Sophie Bryant, The 
Many-Sidedness of Moral Education; Jra Woods Howerth, Competition, Natural 
and Industrial; A. K. Rogers, The Rights of Man; William A. Ross, The Ethical 
Basis of Calvinism; F. Carrel, The Present Altitude; Book Reviews. 
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Tue PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review, X, 3: William Brenton Greene, The 
Church and the Social Question; Louis F. Benson, Dr. Watts’ “ Renovation 
of Psalmody”; J. Ritchie Smith, The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
Reviews of Recent Literature. 

Kant-Stupien, XVII, 3: Paul Natorp, Kant und die Marburger Schule; 
Albert Gérland, Herman Cohens Systematische Arbeit im Dienste des Krit- 
ischen Idealismus; Ernst Cassirer, Herman Cohen und die Erneuerung der 
Kantischen Philosophie; Walter Kinkel, Das Urteil des Ursprungs; Walter 
Kinkel, Vereinzelte Bemerkungen zu B. Bauch: Studien zur Philosophie der 
exacten Wissenschaften; Rezensionen; Selbstanzeigen. 


ZEITSCHRIFT LXI, 2: F. Schumann, Herausgeber. 
Untersuchungen tiber die Wahrnehmung der Bewegung durch das Auge; I. 
Woldemar Lasersohn, Kritik der hauptsdchlichsten Theorien tiber den un- 
mittelbaren Bewegungseindruck; Literaturbericht. 

LXI, 3 u. 4: Max Wertheimer, Experimentelle Studien iiber das Sehen von 
Bewegung; K. Koffka, Ein neuer Versuch eines objectiven Systemes der Psy- 
chologie; Literaturbericht. 

REVvE DE PurLosopnie, XII, 6: P. Gény, Critique de la Connaisance et 
Psychologie; M. de Wulf, Les courants philosophiques du moyen Age occi- 
dental. III. Le choc des idées; G. Jeanjean, Revue critique de Pédagogie; 
Enseignement philosophique; Analyses et comptes rendus; Recension des 
Revues; Chronique. 

XII, 7: A. Huc, Névrose et Mysticisme. Sainte Térése reléve-t-elle de la 
la pathologie?; S. Belmond, L'univocité scotiste. Ce qu'elle est, ce qu'elle 
vaut; A. Diés, Revue critique d'Histoire de la Philosophie antique. II. L’Or- 
phisme et la question Hippocratique; R. van der Elst, Les Invalides moraux; 
F. Chovet, Les éléments constitutifs de nos sensations. Leurs rapports; 
Analyses et Comptes rendus; Recension des Revues et Chronique. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XX, 3: E. Boutroux, Remarques 
sur la philosophie de Rousseau; Harald Héffding, Rousseau et la Religion; 
D. Parodi, Les idées religieuses de Rousseau; B. Bosanquet, Les idées politiques 
de Rousseau; C. Bouglé, Rousseau et la Socialisme; M. Bourguin, Les deux 
tendances de Rousseau; J. Jaurés, Les idées politiques et sociales de J. J. 
Rousseau; R. Stammler, Notion et portée de la “‘Volonté générale” chez 
J. J. Rousseau; E. Claparéde, Rousseau et la conception fonctionnelle de l'en- 
fance; L. Lévy-Briihl, Quelques mots sur la querelle de Hume et de Rousseau; 
V. Delbos, Rousseau et Kant; J. Benrubi, Rousseau, Goethe et Schiller; G. 
Dwelshauvers, Rousseau et Tolstoi; Supplement: Livres nouveaux; Revues et 
Periodiques; Informations. 

REvvE N £&0-ScHOLASTIQUE, 74: M. De Wulf, Civilisation et philosophie; 
F. Palhoriés, La nature d’aprés saint Bonaventure; F. De Hovre, L’éthique 
et la pédagogie morale de Fr. W. Forster; C. Sentroul, Encore le néo-dog- 
matisme. Réponse 4 M. Du Roussaux; J. Henry, Pragmatisme Anglo- 
Américain et Philosophie nouvelle; A. Pelzer, Le néo-thomisme italien depuis 
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1850, d’aprés M. Gentile; L. Du Roussaux, Observations sur la réplique de 
Mgr. Sentroul; Comptes Rendus; Chronique; Ouvrages Envoyesa la Redaction, 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocre, XII, 46: Dr. Decroly et Julia Degand, Ob- 
servations relatives a L’Evolution des Notions de Quantités continues et dis- 
continues chez L’enfant; V. Cornetz, De la Durée de la Mémoire des Lieux 
chez la Fourmi; EZ. Cramaussel, Le Sommeil d’un petit Enfant; Bibliographie 
Publications Recgues; Notes diverses. 


La Cuttura Fivosorica, VI, 2: Giovanni Cald, L’ “Einfiihlung.” L’in- 
terpretazione psicologica; G. L. Arrighi, Le Polemiche in Italia su la e la con- 
servazione della forza; Guido Villa, Le Forme ed i problemi del pensiero umana 
secondo un filosofo contemporaneo; F. De Sarlo, Il Fondamento del sapere 
empirico; Recensioni; Rassegna critica delle Riviste Filosofiche. 


Rivista pt Fivosorta, IV, 2: Guiseppe Zuccante, I Cirenaici; Franz Weiss, 
Il pensiero di Giambattista Vico; Michele Losucco, La Filosofia dell’organ- 
ismo; Vittorio Macchioro, La ricerca del simbolo nelle arti figurative; Luigi 
Visconti, Evoluzione e Dissoluzione delle Coscienza religiosa; Alessandro 
Bonucci, Liberta di volere e Liberta politica; Recensioni e Cenni; Notizie 
Bibliografiche; Rivista delle Riviste; Notizie; Atti della Societa Filosofica 
Italiana; Libri, opuscoli ed estratti pervenuti alla Rivista di Filosofia. 


